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The True Issue. 





It is enough to make a man’s blood run 
cold now-o’-days to read the so-called anti-sla- 
very papers of our country. The heartleasness 
displayed in dealing with the sin and crime 
which is eating out the very heart of all that 
is precious and worth struggling for, is abso- 
lutety shocking. While humanity, justice, and 
freedom are thawing the icy heart of Russia 
into life, and causing, even there, the iron 
hand of despotism to relax its terrible grasp 
upon the enslaved peasantry—while the “age 
and body of our time” would seem to cry 
aloud ond spare net, against all forms of op- 
pression—we of the United States are buried 
in stone-dead indifference to the only true and 
vital issue which freedom has any right to 
make with slavery. 

We-read of many issues with slavery just 
now. One is that slavery shall not commit 
any further aggressions upon the North; 
another, that slavery shall not have slavehold- 
ing Cuba added to her territory ; another, 
that slavery shall not be established in Kansas; 
another, that the Drep Scorrt \ decisioa is not 
binding upon Congress ; another, that the 
African slave trade shall not be re-opened ; 
another, that the South shall not dissolve the 
Union, in case the Rupublican party shall 
elect its candidate to the Presidency in 1860. 
Shame, we say, everlasting shame upon all 
these miserable “shams.” Following them 
the North has nearly lost sight of the only 
true and: vital issue which can be made with 
slavery. | What is that issue ? 

‘It is not, certainly, shall we humble the 
slave power? It isnot, shallwe give the 
broad Territories of the South-West to free 


white labor ?—not whether the Drep Scorr } West India islanda, twenty years ago, N ot | 


neta eet ee 


decision shall be adopts in whole or in part ? 
not whether freedom and slavery shall live in 
peace side by side ? but the great and all-com- 
andipg question, and the only question which 
hould concern all earnest lovers of their 
‘country and of mankind, is, shall the four 
millions slaves, now robbed of all their rights, 
and degraded to a level with brute beast, un- 
der the very droppings of the sanctuaries of 
religion and government, be restored to free- 
dom and to progress? This, we take it, is the 
thing ofall others to be kept before the Ameri: | 
can people—-the thing of all others to be con-" 
tended for. 
and-certain abolition of slavery. Anything 
in the way of anti-slavery, whether in theory 
or practice, which does not have this end in 
view, is clearly deceptive, false, and delusive 
—a “sham,” | 
The whip-scarred millions,}] now toiling in 





nature’s God, than any of the miserable ap- 


| peals made to usin behalf of “free white la- 


bor.” That sort of labor is, thank Heaven! 
already free. It can take care of itself. It 
has the ballot box and the sword, and needs 
| no special protection. But black labor ip in 
chains, under the merciless lash, sold on the 
auction block, crushed in spirit, and bleeding 
at heart. Upon its back rides an insolent 
and blood-thirsty aristocracy, and upon its 
heaving breast stands the cold, clammy, and 
blood-stained walls of the American Church, 


in which a hypocritical clergy mock God with. 


sepulchral incantations from Sabbath to Sab- 
| bath, calling it divine worship. Methinks 


the very devils must grin, as these long robed 


divines perform their divine services, with their 
hearts crammed with hatred to the slave, and 
alive with affectionate interest in the salva- 
tion of the master. 

Abolitionists ! return to your principles ! 
Come back, and do your first work over again. | 
Make the slave first, midst, and last. Follow 
no longer the partial and side issues; strike 
for the abolition of slavery. Witu1am H. 
Szewarp has told us only what common sense 
has told us, that when this nation shall wri 
| the abolition of slavery, the way will be pro- 

vided for its abolition. Our business is most 
plainly to stick to those doctrines and meas- 
ures, and to labor inthe promulgation of those 
facts and arguments, which tend directly and 
certainly to bring this nation, North and 
South, to favor the complete and certain aboli- 
tion of slavery. 
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Is West India Emancipation a Failure? 





. Perhaps there never was a more determined 
effort on the part of wicked men, to give to a 
great blessing the reputation of a curse, than 
has been done in respect to that great triumph 
of justice and humanity, by which eight hun- 
dred thousand abject and tortured bond- 
men were restored to liberty in the British 








bondage, have claims upon us, more power- |. 
ful and telling, more authoritative and impera. }. 
tive, backed up by all the ties of nature, and 





‘only the satanic press, steeped to the lips in 
the guilt of upholding slavery; but so-call- 
ed statesmen and divines have studiously and 
perseveringly persisted in representing Weat 
India Emancipation as a mistake, a misfortune, 
and a failure. Even the friends of freedom 
themselves, have at times seemed to give in to 
the popular, persistent and mendacious stories 
told of the poverty, wretchedness and crime, 
the laziness and brutality which have settled 
down upon the British West Indies since the 
Act of Emancipation. These representations 
‘and stories have stood in the way of the friends 


The trae war cry is the complete {of Emancipation in this country, like armed 


giants at midnight in the way of the lonely 
traveler. 

In view of these facta, and the depressing 
and disheartening intluence exerted here, we 
deem ourselves most fortunate in being able 


to lay before our readers the calm and candid 





ment of tha results of West India Em- 
-ancipation, recently submitted to a meeting of 
the British National Association, held in Liv- 
erpool, for the promotion of social science, at 
which Lorp Broveuam presided, This pap 
drawn up by Mr. Cuamerovzow, the 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, does that gentleman immeasureable 
credit. It is a complete vindication not only 
of the principle of freedom, but of its practi- 
cal results as applied to the people of the 
British colonies. The ability of the paper is 
quite equalled by its manifest candor, just dis- 
crimination, and impartiality. We commend 
it to all our readers, and especially to such as 
have at any time given heed to the cruel and 
lying misrepresentations of this great measure 
of British justice and philanthropy. 

Of course, we can hardly expect that the 
American pro-slavery press will be disposed to 
take any notice of the statements of this pa- 
per ; yet some may do so. 

One of the gloomiest and saddest circum- 
stances of the condition of Emancipation in 
| this country, is the utter untruthfulness of men 
in all matters where the point in any way af- 
fects the question ‘of slavery. They appear 
not to feel bound to treat the colored man 
with fairness and justice. The ordinary prin- 
ciples which govern them in relation to other 
people, are repudiated in relation to 113— 





When all is peace in Hayti, our papers tell us. 


that that island is in the midst of revolution, 
anarchy and bloodshed. Whenjit is demonstra- 
ted that the condition of the negro in Barba- 
does, Trinidad, and Jamaica, is gradually im- 
proving, that education is spreading, that mor- 
als are advancing, and that civilization and 
Christianity are making progress, they tell us 
that the negroes are relapsing into barbarism, 
with all its attendant revolting practices— 
Herein is a serious obstacle to the black man’s 
cause in the United States. Common fair- 
ness and common honesty, applied to our 
case, would soon change the tone of public 
sentiment towards us, and dark as is the 


pect, we still have the undoubting faith that 


the American preas will yet retarn to these 
virtues, 
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The Twelfth Volume of Frederick Douge- 
. lass’ Paper. 


We publish this week the first number of the 
Twelfth Volume of our weekly paper. Kleven 
years of steady service to the cause of Humani- 


the constant endeavor of our paper to encour- 
age the hearts of the nominally free colored 


people, to stimulate them to manly exertions | 


in their own behalf, to defend them from the 
malignant pens and tongues of their adversa- 
ries, to assert their honest equal rights against 
all denials, whether by timid friends, or by 
open foes, to raise the popular estimate of the 
black man’s good and useful qualities, to en- 
courage and commend any among us who have 
distinguished themselves by services in our 
common cause, to direct the colored minds of 
the country to the paths of wisdom and virtue, 
and to improve and elevate them as men, and 
as members of society, to wipe out the stand- 
ing reproach that negroes have no patriotism, 
and.no love of letters, but are content to live 
an ignorant and animal life—this, we say, has 
been our constant endeavor ; but this is not 
all. Innot forgetting the nominally free col- 

red man, we have endeavored to remember 
the your mituions of our brethren in bonds as 
bound with them. We have endeavored to 
. expose their wrongs faithfully, to denounce 
their enslavement fearlessly, and without equi- 
vocation. We have not shunned to tear off 
the mask of hypocrisy from a blood-stained 
church, and a dumb dog ministry, which can 
hear, upon their soft cushions, the sweet songs 
of the angels in heaven, but have no ear for 
the groans and cries of rour MILLIoNs peeled 
meted-out and down-trodden, here upon earth 
in our own land—which can ask God’s blessing 
on the guilty head of James Bucuanay, but 
has no prayer for the enslaved. We have not 
spared our enslavers, haters and oppressors, nor 
failed to do with all our might, small or great 
whatever our hands have found to do, in the 
great struggle now going on to break every, 
yoke, and to let the oppressed go free. Eleven 
years’ work in this service is done and safe.— 
We .ejoice in it, and do, out ofa full heart, 
reverently thank God that we have been sus- 
stained in all the jtrials and vicissitudes (and 
they have not been few nor light) incident to 
our vocation, and spared to enter upon the 
. twelfth year in further prosecution of our 
humble mission. In every hour of extreme 
need, friends have been raised up for us, and 
means provided for us, thus enabling us to go 
on with our work. At home and abroad, we 
have met with sympathy and aid, for which we 
shall never cease to be grateful. 

In the Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety our paper has had a steady friend and 
supporter, and by its exertions in the holding 
of fairs and other efforts, we have been sup- 
ported and encouraged to continue our labors. 
We make this acknowledgment with peculiar 
satisfaction. The members of this association 


have but little cheer in their good works for’ 


the slave, from the pulpit or the press of this 
city. Genuine anti-slavery sentiment is yet 
decidedly unpopular in this region; and the 
Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society is enti- 
tled to all honor for the steadiness and stead- 
fastness with which’it has continued to bear 
its testimony, to hold up the standard, and to 
assist the hunted fugitive on his way toa free 
country. Long may the Society live, and 
greatly may its numbers and usefulness be jp. 


creased! In connection with the faithful 1a- 
bors of this Society, it gives us real pleasure to 


refer to our friend, and the slave's friend, 
| Miss Juuia Grirritus, the lady who was 
| mainly instrumental in its organization, and 

ho ever since its organization, whether here 
? is leted. It has been | ig ee a 
ty and Freedom is comp or in England, has nobly co-operated ‘with it, 
and has repeatedly received the thanks of her’ 


anti-slavery sisters for her abundant services. — 
To Miss Grirritns, whose letters and contri- 
butions have greatly helped us to keep our 
an’i-slavery press at work, from its commence- 
ment until now,we give our thanks,gin our 
own name, and inthe name of our poor en- 
slaved people, whose cause she has, in the face 
of all opposition, made her own, and still makes 
her own. 

_ We might fill a column with the names of 
those whose good works entitle them to our 
gratitude, but these must take our gratefal 
sentiments for granted. Our best thanks are 
given to all who have in any way assisted us in 
keeping our weekly press in motion. 

We have referred to the past course of our 
paper, not merely for self-gratulation, but to as- 


gure our friends everywhere, that hereafter, as 
heretofore, it will be devoted to the same cause. 


—will uphold the same principles and measures 
which have hitherto distinguished it. Intime 
to conic, as in the past, we mean to make it a 
faithful advocate of the rights and liberties of 
the oppressed and enslaved colored people of 
this country, giving no quarter whatever to 
apy who openly stand up for slavery and op- 
pression, or to those who,in cowardly meanness, 
shrink back from avowing their anti-slavery 
convictions, and from carrying them out at 
the ballot box, in the Church, and in other 
relations of life. 

Upon one point we wish to be especially ex- 
plicit, and that is, upon no consideration do we 
intend that our paper skall favor any schemes 
of Colonization, or any measures the natural 
tendency of which will be to draw off the at- 
tention of the free colored people from the 
means of improvement and elevation here. 
Now, and always, we expect to insist upon it 
that we are Americans ; that America is our 
nalive land ; that this is our home; that we 
are /imerican citizens ; that itis our highest 
wisdom thus to recognize ourselves ; and that 
it is the duty of the “American people so to 
recognize us. 

We shall hold that there is no law for sla- 
very, and can be no law for slavery, except 
such as a band of pirates might make assert 
ing a right to cut the throats of their captives, 
and to plunder them of their goods. 

We shall hold, as heretofore, that the whole 
slave system is at war with the peace and the 
safety of the whole American people, and en- 
tirely opposed to the letter and spirit of the 
American Constitution, and ought to be at 
once and everywhere abolished. | 





Finally, we enter upon our Twelfth Volume, 
profoundly conscious of the greatness and 
grandeur of the moral struggle in which we 
are engaged, and how insufficient is all merely 
human power to meet its responsibilities ; we; 
shall, therefore, continue to look tu the God 


of the oppressed, who can see the end frord | 


the beginning, for strength and gtiJauce in 
whatever the futnre may have in store for us, 
in the further prosecution of our anti-slavery 
work. ; 


i 








A slave named Frank Knight, who says he 
| belengs to John Knight, of Madison county, 
Mo., is confined in jail in Union county, Ill. : 
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The President’s Message. 


ela 





In glancing overthe Message, we learn with 
mingled emotions of pleasure and _ surprise, 
that the President still recognizes the existence 
of “that Almighty Providence, which has 
never failed to interpose for our relief, at the 
most critical period of our history.” Judging 
from the acts which, thus far, have signalized 
and disgraced his Administration, all reason- 
able men would consider themselves safe in 
concluding that Mr. Bucnanan had about 


| made up his mind, either that there is no God 


in Israel, or that His Omniscience and Om- 
nipotence have been delegated to the Demo. 
cratic Belial whom this nation delights to hon- 
or. But,it seems that we have been some- 
what mistaken in ourcalculations. The Pres, 
ident is not only cognizant ofthe continued 
existence of “Almighty Providence,” but  of- 
fers the homage ofa grateful heart for His 
continued interposition to prevent so sada 
catastrophe as the dissolution of the American 
Union. 

Who knows but that the signal defeat ofthe - 

baby-stealing party, throughout the North, in 
the recent elections, has caused his Excellency 
to feel his littleness most keenly, and to know 
that “ Democracy” cannot successfully contend 
against Divinity! Verily, if the President 
had not given ample evidence of having sinned 
away his day of grace, we should expect to 
find him, at no distant date, craving pardon 
from “ Almighty Providence,” for the manifold 
offences which he has committed against God 
and Humanity, offences which render his name 
infamous throughout Christendom. 
- As might be expécted, in this Message, as 
in his preceding papers, the President's com- 
pass points, with unerring certainty, to the 
South. It knows no North, no Kast, no 
West. Ithas but one cardinal point, and it 
does uot deviate a hair's breadth from that.— 
If the vessel he is attempting to steer with the 
magnetic needle, pointing South, be not 
dashed in pieces against rocks, or * run 
aground of sand-banks, such a fact will pre- 
sent a naval mystery which all the nautica) 
adepts of the age will not be able to futhom. 
O, that the nation would learn wisdom ! 


The Kansas “ excitement,” of course, consider- 
ing the relations which Mr. Bucnanan sustains 
to it, first comes under his notice in this Message, 
and is first disposed of. This “ sectional strife,” 
he affirms, “ had become so intense as to threat- 
en the peace and prosperity of the confederacy.” 
Ile speaks of the application of Kansas for 
admission into the Union as a State, as foster- 
ing what he designates an unhappy agitation ! 
But why ignore the facts in the case ?’. Why 
not come out plainly and state what no one 
better than his Excellency knows to be true; __ 
viz., that this threatened peace of the confeder- 
acy, was but the legitimate consequence of the 
attempt made by himself and sympathizers to _ 
force the yoke of slavery upon a people de- — 
termined to be free? Ailthe machinations 
which the fraud, and malice, and envy of the 
Black Power could invent, were resorted to for 
this diabolical purpose. Mr. Bucnanan was, 
as he still is, the pliant tool of pro-slavery 
propagandists, the subsidiary of Southern 
Despotism, rejoicing in his ability to give it aid 
and comfort in its base attempts to throttle 
Freedom upon the plains of Kansas. Most 
merrily did he dance to the wild minstrelay of 


the slave-drivers lash! But he seems to for- 


get it all ; and with the cant of a consummate 
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hypocrite, speaks anile depee: atingly of the ‘Soha, which remelacth for its existence. The’ rannoyance. It must be a very welcome .and 


threatened peace and prosperity of the coun. 
try! He reminds us of Satan rebubing sin, or 
of a notorious gambier of whom we have some- 


where read, who, after gam)ling with his asso- | 


ciates until he had pocketed all their money, 
regretted that he had learned the despicable 
art, and treated his victims toa very pious 
homily upon the vice of gambling, and the 
necessity of Honesty aga moral cement with 
which to unite the disintegrated elements of 
human society. Lie was very impudent as 
well as very inconsistent ; but, we opine, not 
more so than Mr. James Ducuanan. 


The President expends a liberal amount 


of buncombe, in his allusions to the people of 
Kansas, as‘ rebellions,” “ revolutionary,” etc., | 


etc. Every body knows the rebels in the 
Kansas campaign. They loom up in the 


horizon, as promontories in the deep, blue | 


gea. Noone ean mistake them. And it is 
now too late in the day for the President to 
pursue his congenial work of misrepresenting 
anc basely villifying the men who, in \ansay 
and out of it. refused to bare their backs to 
the lash, and their shoulders to the burdens! 
of despotic power. The Rip Vanwinkleism 
would be ridiculous, if the matter were not so 
serious. No! No! Mr. Beenanan. You 


- should net look at the people, all the people, as | 


though they had been enjoying a sound repose 
for the past two years, and were entirely ignor- 
ant of the relative nosition of those engaged 


{ 
in the struggle. They read the papers, and they 


are kept well posted in every movement which 
affects their rightsas men. And all honest MEN 
will act accordingly. The President utters 
many mis-statementsin relation to Kansas al- 
fairs which are so very glaring, that they need 
no special designation, even had we spacé to 
bestow upon them. 


It will be seen by reference to the Message, 
that the President entertains notions of the 
legitimate functions of the Supreme Court 
which are at war with the Constitution, with the 
clearly expressed views ofall our ablest States- 
men for the past. thirty years, and with the 
dictates of common sense. He alludes to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, as deciding 
that the ‘‘institution” of slavery is the pro- 
dege ofthe Constitution in all the Territories. 
Slaves are held in the Territories, he says, as 
property under the guardianship of the Ieder- 
al Constitution, so long as the Territorial con-. 


dition shall remain. The decision alluded ny 


he argues, or rather dogmatically asserts, well 
establishes this position. This is, however, 
bet the utterance of his opinion. We dare 


say that the wish is father to the thonght— |] 


Hie can neither think nor wish, ex efficio, for 
the people at large. The people will under- 
stand that such a position is as extraordinary 
as itis untenable. It has no regard for Con- 
gress, or for local law; tHe position held by 
the Government from ite foundation until Mr. 
Becnanan ascended the throne, is nothing in 
the eyes of this model king. If such be ‘the 
effect of the said decision, the people of the 
United States, the majority of the people, wil] 
laugh at this dictum of pampered insolence 
and arrogated authority ; and they will laugh 
at the old man credulous for ‘hanging his faith 


upon it. The fire-cating Jerr. Davises of the. 


South well understand, and cordially appreci- 
ate Mr. Bucuanan’s decision on the Supreme 
Court's decision. It shadows the policy of 
the “ National party” in the short and gloomy | 


lat home. If any thing, we want a protector- 


(Constitution is to be accepted as an instru- | 
ment ordained to establish injustice, breed | 

domestic dissensions, and crush out the spirit | 

of Liberty wherever that document gcoes— | 
Yes ! everything bright and beautiful, just. 
and holy, must flee from before it. ta lex | 
scripta est. 

The President having “settled” the Kansas | 
question, proceeds to the discussion of atlairs | : 
in Utah. ‘The present condition of this Terri- | 
tory, furnishes him a subject for congratula- | 
tion. A one-sided, double-twisted history is | 
given ofthe Mormon rebellion, and of its’ 
speedy suppression by Executive authority —| 
Ly the way, we would ask the President one 
question : If the Constitution carries slavery 
into the Territories, does it uot also carry irto 
them Polygamy, this other relic of barbarism? 
Polygamy is an American Institution. It is 
the twin sister of American slavery. In fact, 
they are ‘essentially one. Like the Siamese 
twins, they eat, drink, rise, lie down, walk, 
run, and jump together, the union existing be- 
tween them ‘preciuding the possibility of sep- 
arate action. 

The President, having conversed quite glib- 
ly upon affairs in Mexico, remarks that should , 

.the constitutional party prevail, and their au- 
thority be estabjished over the republic, he 
has reason to believe that the claims of 
American citizens against that government will | * 
be redressed, as far assaid party have it in 
their power. He plainly declares that but 
for this expectation, he should urge a prompt 
development on the part of the American 
Government, of its plundering instincts, its pi- 
ratical proclivities. Thisis what might be 
expected from the hero of the Ostend manifes- 
to. Mr. Bucnananss cranium seems ready to 
burst with the idea of a “temporary protector- 
ate” over portions of Mexico, and he earnestly 
recommends the same to Congress. Now, this 
is simply “bosh.” Better protect our own 
citizensin thiscountry. Let justice commence 


ate over us. A protectorate to prevent Mr. ! 

sSUCHANAN and his Vandal followers, from 
crushing the rights of freemen beneath their 
iron tread. A protectoratefor Liberty and 
Justice! A “ protectorate,” indeed! I] 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 
While the Government of the United States! 
fails to protect her citizens, and is the subsi- 
dized instPument of their oppression, the idea of 
demanding for them in another county, “that 
redress which Justice requires,” becomes su- 
perlatively ridiculous and contemptible. But 
the secret of this Presidential braggadocia is, 
that Mexico is a weak and distracted power, 
unable to contend with this overgrown, and 
powerful, and plundering nation. Americans 
are very valorous ; of course they are, when 
the enemy 1s very weak. 


. But the President wishes to obtain justice | 





happens to be comparatively weak also. It 


control of the Captain General of Cuba, have 
insulted our national flag nd injuries have, 
from time to time, been inflicted upon the per- 
sons and property of our citizens The Presi- 








pleasing annoyance, indeed. But strange 
enough, he, aye, even he, recommends its ac- 
quisition as the only means of breaking up the 
‘slave trade. His motto is, long live the do- 
mestic slave-trade, but the foreign must come 
toanend. His moral obfuscation is uopar- 


'donable. The President further states, that all 


the territory acquired by the Government had 
been honestly acquired, and the United Statee 
would not obtain Cuba in any other way if she 
could. This is followed Dy the proviso, unless 
a departure from this honorable course, should 
‘be demanded by the circumstances of the case, 
under the imperative and overruling law of 
self-preservation. Here the cat is let out of 


‘the bag, and a very thievish animal itis. The 


plain English of this declaration is, if we can 
get Cuba honorably, we will doso ; if not 
we will get rt also ; and the law of self-preser- 
vation will be the “harp of a thousand strings,” 
from which we will induce those soothing 


strains, which will satisfy our conscience, and‘ 


make glad the cityof our cotton god. The 
humbug is amazingly transpicuous, Mr. Bu- 
cHANAN. Before all Israel and the sun, its 
diabolism is revealed. But go on, sir; let the 
nation go on,sit. The end is at hand. The 
haughty Assyrian will yet be brought low.— 
The ire of offended justice will yet flash upon 
your soul, and burn up your heart strings as 
with unquenchable fire. 

ut we forbear any further notice of this 
characteristic Message. It must be looked up- 
on asa message from Jerr. Davis, and his 
man-stealing coadjutors. Mr. Bucwanan is 
but their instrument. He is so faithfully por- 
trayed in Gen. 45 ch. 14 v., that we cannot 
retrain from giving the picture: “Issachar ig 


}a strong ass, couching down between two bur- 


dens: and hesaw that rest was good, and 
the land that it was pleasant ; and bowed his 
shoulderto ocar, and becarhe a servant unto 





tribute.” What a striking likeness have we. 


here of the “servant” of the South! 


ae, i dl 
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Antt-Siavery Festivan.—The Rochester 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Festival will be held in 
I’Ebruary, instead of CHRISTMAS WEEK. 

The friends of the Rochester Ladies’ A. S., 
Society will please bear the above announce- 
ment in mind, and reserve their contributions 
till that time. ‘There is no intention of giv- 
ing up this means of anti-slavery effort. The 


postponement is made to give time for the ar- 


rival of the annual contributions of trans-At- 
lantic friends. We are requested to make this 
statement by the Treasurer of the Rochester 
Ladies’ A. S. Society, Miss Marra G. Porter. 





__ 


The persons who have been on trial in New 
York for serving on the slaver Haidec, have been 
acquitted. Judge Nelson charged the jury that 
in order to constitute the offence within the pro- 
vision of the act of Congress, one of two things 
must oecur—either that the persons charged 
with the crime are citizens of the United States, 


at the hands ofanother Government, which! or were citizens of the United States at the 


time they were engaged in the transaction, or 


seems that Spanish officials; under the direct | that the vesselin which they served, aod which 
was engaged in the slave trade, was owned in 


whole or in part by a citizen of the United 
States. 





-————- — - -- 2 ee 
The American Tract Society at Boston has 








dent spins out bis accusations against. the | published the tract lately prepared by Rev. : 
Spanish Government, in the most liberal man-| Mr. Walcott of Providence, whick was reject- 
ner. But just brush away the dust a little, andj ed by the New York Society. It consists of 
we discern the acquisition ofCuba written up- | thirty-one texts of scripture condemning the 
fon them all. Ile speaxs ofthe island as en |sin of oppression. 
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State Convention in Ohio. 


The State Convention of Colored Men, 
sembied at Cincinnati, on the 924th, 25th, 26t 


A enn att ae 


our part, in view of the masterly activity, and 
the executive ability of its projectors. There 
weie not as many delegates in attendance as 
there should have been ; but, suffice it to say, 
that the intelligence, industry, wealth, energy, 
and self-sacrifice of the proscribed citizens 01 
the State of Ohio were liberally represented.— 
There were also present, the eloquent Wm. H. 
Day, a gentleman whose splendid abilities, and 
untiring devotion to the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, have won for him 9 position which some 
who boast of their “superiority” may well en- 
vy; Miss Frances Etten Watkins, one of 
the most talented and efficient laborers in the 
vineyard of Reform ; and Ws. J. Watkins, 
all of whom were invited to participate in the 


deliberations of the Convention. We imei up-| 


on common ground, to battle against a com- 


mon enemy, knowing that we are one people, , ; j 
y Pee | But though they seemea deeply imbued with 


bound together by the ligaments of a common 
Despotism and a common Destiny. When we 
remark that such men as Jno. I. GaINEs, 
Prrer H. Criark, and A. N. Summer, of 
Cincinnati; the Lanastons, of Oberlin; 
Booker, JENKINS, and others, of Columbus; 
Outver, of Cleveland; Anperson, of Hamilton; 
Devine, of Oxford ; Ek. P. Waker, of Toledo ; 
GurLrEY, Matvin, Jounson, and a host of 
others of the same stamp, were present, and 
took anactive part in the Convention; we 
need no other evidence of the fact that solidity, 
rather than show, brains, rather than lungs, 
assumed and maintained the mastery during 
the protracted session of this earnest and faith- 
ful body. 

The State Central Committee in the call for 
this Convention very truthfully remarked, that 
a redress of the grievances under which the 
colored citizens of Ohio labor, cannot be ac- 
complished ina day, or month, or year; and 
the sentiment is inculcated that the success of 
any movement they may inaugurate for their 
enfranchisement, is, under God, materially de 
pendent upon their continued Agitation. The 
wisdom and truthfulness ofthis sentiment will 
be assented to by every man who understands 
human nature, and who comprehends in all its 
breadth, the philosophy of Reform. 


 back-ground, that, on tne day, of our Redemp- 











The as- 
sertion is in perfect accordance with the facts! the false assumption of the necessity of our| 
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tion, the triumph of justice could scarcely 


| reach us’) We deny the wisdom of such a pol- 
I: 


ys icy. Wesbould stand up like men for our, 
and 27th of November, fully satisted the san. | Rights. Stand where our thirsty souls can 


guine expectations which were engendered on | 


drink in the invigorating dews of heaven !— 


But to the Convention. As we have already 
intimated, earnest men were gathered together 
to worl: for their enfranchisement, not to “saw 
the air,” or make fine speeches, not merely to 


adopt, but to carry out good Resolations.—_ 


There were, however, two or three members of 
the Convention, who came there to “argify,” 
and nothing else. ‘They were more thorough- 
ly versed in parliamentary Law, than in the 
Laws of Ohio. Whenever they opened their 
mouths, out flew—“the question,’ or “the pre- 
vious question, or “I rise to a pint of order. — 


the idea that they were born to represent their 
“constituents,” they were soon made to gravi- 


| tate to their prope, level. 


We have yet seen nothing like a full and 
faithful Report of the Proceedings of the Con- 
vention. ‘This will not appear, if at all, until 
the Minutes are published in pamphlet form.— 


The Resolutions adopted have already been 


published in the columns of this journal._— 
The Convention was almost unanimous in its 
opinion of the utter impropriety, inutility, and 


suicidal tendency of any movement among 


our people which, in any shape or form, con- 
templates the exodus of the free colored peo- 
ple of the United States to any land under the 
sun, or for any purpose whatever. ‘The Col- 


onizationists of the country have not succeeded | 


in their attempts to stuff their ears and eyes 
with “cotton in Yoruba.” They think the 
Er-ploring :xpedition to Africa, is not much 
to be de-plored, as it has not yet sailed, 
and will not, probably, until the spring—the 
first favorable spring! Asto the “african 
Civilization Society,” Jno. I. Gatnes thought 


he discerned in it “the same old Colonization | 
coon.” Andso thought the Convention. The, 
emigrationists were ably represented by E. P. | 
Waker, of Toledo, ina speech which cer-. 


tainly did himcredit. Starting, however, with 


which have ever signalized the rise, progress, | establishing a black nationality, predicating 


movements. We must not, we cannot, if we 
respect ourselves, be content with other men’s 


advocacy of our claims, their agitation of the | 
question of our equal Rights. Asa people 


we must agitate as longas there remains anv 
cause for Agitation. The ‘ potent, grave, 
and reverend seigniors,’ who make Jaws, as 
well as speeches, must hear from us. Not 
long since, while enjoying a visit in the home 
ofa hospitable friend, a little girl, somewhat in- 


quisitive, propounded several very knotty ques-| black race, black ; he didnot believe in blacks 


tions to her father. Not being able to an-| becoming whites; let our race be preserved 


| Swer all of them, he replied, “my child, little 
children should be seen, not heard. T'alze 
your seat in the corner, and sta y there.” In 
almost every locality we find men who tell us 
it will not do for us to occupy avery promi- 
nent position in the combat between Liberty 
and Slavery. Black men may be seen, but not 
heard. We differ from such gentlemen as to 
the propriety of being thrust so far into the 
































American caste, andthe folly of expecting 
the success of the Anti-Slavery Movement, it 
was very.easy work for those who replied to 
him to expose the web of sophistry in which 
he wasentangled. We beg pardon of brother 


WaLKER, while mentioning a little incident, of 


which he was the principal hero. He had al- 
luded in his speech, in the most emphatic and 
eloquent manner, to the absolute necessity of a 
black nationality. He believed in keeping the 


pure and black, said he ; away with the idea 


of. the black man losing his identity! Well, 


we poor, despised, adulterated mulattoes were 
compelled to “ grin and bear it,” and brother 
Wa.xer (who liked Mr. Warkrns’ speeches be- 
cause he used the term “ black,” and “negroes,” 
instead of “ colored” and “colored men”) sat 
down very much elated with the idea that his 
motto, “ Delenda est mulatto /’ would not 


& 
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' soon ‘be forgotten. But look ! Wa. H. Day 


rises With characteristic modesty, and with his 


expressive face wreathed in a very significant . 


smile. Every body, brother Watkek includ-. 
ed, saw that he had a bright idea darting 


| through the dome of thought, and panting for 
Stand where the strong, clear sunlight can flash | 


upon and fructify our every energy! Remem- 
ber, the oppressed have always stood where 
| they could be seen, before their light broke 
.| forth as the morning. The eye of the world is | 
upon us. Let it hold us acting well our part. | 


deliverance. 

He thus commences his speech: “The elo- 
quent gentleman believes in a black Nationali- 
ty, in preserving his identity as a black man, 
in’preserving the race black, pure, unadultera- 
ted. Now I have an item of intelligence for 
this audience, which may go to show that 
brother WaLker’s theory has no connection 
with his practice. For I have just been in- 
formed that he, though a black man, has had 
two wives, and both of them so white, that it 
would take a very experienced judge of colors 
to discern any trace of the pure, the genu- 
ine, African blood in either of them. Brother 
WaLkER, why dont you preserve the purity 
of the race ?” The effect was tremendous — 
Mulattoes brightened up,and we were sown 
found in statu quo. Our Slack hero acknowl- 
edged himself fairly caught, and fa'rly throt- 
tled. 

. Much ofthe time of the Convention was 
taken up in discussing the propriety and neces- 
sity of associated action among the colored 
citizens of the State. This discussion resulted 
in the formation of a State AnTI-SLAVERY 
Society, anucleus around which their hither- 
to scattered energies might be concentrated. 
Its object is not only to deal heavy blows up- 
ou slavery inthe slave States, but slavery in 
Onio, the slavery which so grievously affect, 
her colored citizens, that they are denied the 
elective franchise, not permitted to sit in the 
Jury box, denied equal School Rights, driven 
like dogs from the various Public Institutions 
their money supports, viz., the Insane Asylum 
Asyluin for the Blind, etc.,etc. We record 
the fact with shame, that if a colored citizen 
of the State becomes insane, or blind, &c., how- 
ever upright or however wealthy he may be 
he is not allowed admission into the Institu- 
tions provided for the reception and treat- 
ment of such persons, but is driven to the com- 
mon jail, thereto live among thieves, and the 
most degraded criminals of every grade and de- 
scription. And yet they are obliged to pay 
taxes to support such Institutions. Shame 
on the free. State of Ohio, and let all the peo- 
ple say Amen! 

One of the objects of the Society alluded | 


| | _to,is to keep the subject of the wrongs and 
and ultimate triumph of all Reformatory | his argument upon the utter invincibility of 


disabilities of the oppressed colored citizens of 
Ohio, before all the people, by keeping com- 
petent colored men constantly in the field, as 
lecturers ; publishing and scattering tracts on 
the subject, written by the oppressed them- 
selves ; and, in fact, to do any and every thing 
which may be conducive to the great work of 
self-elevation. Nearly twohuwndred dollars 
were raised at the Convention in a short time 
for the purpose of organizing the Society, the 
members enrolling their names as though they 


felt that the bread thus cast upon the waters 


would certainly be gathered before many days. 
The Convention resolved to raise five hundred 
dollars by the first a in February next, 
when the Society is to hold its first meeting in 
CLEVELAND, the headquarters of its operations. 
Joun M. Lancston, Esq., is President, and 
©. M. Lanaston, Sccretary of the Society — 
We believe the organization will work well. 
If its members screw their courage to the stick- 
ing place, they'll not fail. 
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puch a proposition ? 


_ have like a man, or kke a monster ? 


character. 


. his head like the cropped ears of a butcher's 
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Bat our sketch of the Convention is exceed- 
ing our prescribed limits, and we reluctantly lay 
aside our pen for the present, remarking that 
it was in all respects one of the best, and most 
practical in its results which we ever attended, 
and one which will prove a potent instrument 
in moulding the future policg‘of the colored 
citizens of Ohio.—w. J. w. 


. 


OUGHT AMERICAN SLAVERY TO BE PER- 
PETCATED? A Debate between the Rev. 
G. W. Brown Low, and Rev. A. Payne, held at 
Philadelphia, September, 1553. 


What, dear reader, do you think Mr. 
Browntow can have saidin affirmation of 
Where do you suppose 
he went in search of arguments in favor of the 
endless perpetuation of American slavery ?— 
By what torture of words, by what perversion 
of principles, by what distortion of facts by 
what complications of logic, by what mystili- 
cations of truth, by what selfish appeals to 
pride, prejudice, ignorance, superstition, bru- 
tal lust, love of power, could he have main- 
tained a proposition so hell black and shock- 
ing? Does he appeal to God or man? Does 
he consult the celestial or the infernal re- 
gions for data ? Then, personally, how bears he 
himself 2? Is he meek, lowly and persuasive, 
or bold, insolent and defiunt ? Does he be- 
Does he | 
at apy time, in this debate, assume the out- 
ward seemings of piety ? or docs he uniformly 








want of zeal or industry, or the steadfast pur- 
pose to succeed. His non-success must be 
attributed to the cause,notto the man. He 


made the best of a bad cause. 
Had the question been Ought Piracy and 


Prostitution to be Perpetuated ? Mr. Browx- 
Low could have done just about as well in the 
affirmative, as he has now, in the same rela- 
tion to slavery—the only difference being in 
the reception of his argument by the people. 
Slavery, which comprehends all crime, is so 
plated with gold as to pass with the masses of 
the American people as an innocent and very 
beautiful social system. But for this, Brown- 
Low would have been hissed from the platform 
and covered with the blackest infamy. So 
completely, however, has every principle of 
justice and Christianity been inverted and 
subverted in the public mind of this country, 
that virtue had to ask pardon of vice, even in 
consenting to this debate. Throughout the 


debate this miserable clerical mountebank as- | 


sumes the attitude of injured innocence. He 
stands up for justice, humanity, and religion ! 
The holy Bible is to hima most precious 
book! According to him, reverence for its 
sacred teachings on the subject of slavery is 
one reason why the pious South clings to sla- 
very. His speeches abound in camp meeting 
rhapsddies of devotion. While he does not 
lack fair powers of argumentation, and largely 





appear the open, undisguised, 
ghild of the dev® we should look for in this 
slaveholding, man stealing and God-defying 
bus ne:s? All these, anda thousand other 
questions, are fully answered in the volume of 
three hundred pages now before us. You have 
heard of speaking likenesses. This book con- 
tains one of these rare specimens of art.— 
Browntow is here to the life. There is not a 
line wanting to convey an adequate idea of bis 
A glance at his picture is enough. 
Here is the man and his place. You willnot 
svon meet with a fitter illustration of Swepen- 
BoRG's doctrine of correspondence. Tarry & lit- 


bare-faced | 





tle. His ‘compressed lips bespeak the assinine 
| I 


‘ 
i 
’ 


relies 'upon them, he fully understands the re- 
ligious susceptibility of the public, and plays 
upon it with commendable skill and per- 
tenacity. Some passages of his speeches must 
have been written inthe intervals of tears, 
groans and sobs! When he thinks of slavery 


shedding the precious light of the Gospel up- 
on the dark understanding of four millions of 
otherwise benighted heathens, and _ sees this 
noble, Christian missionary institution, with 
all its Christ-like appliances of whips, chains, 
gags, thumbscrews cat-o’-nine-tails, fetters, and 
bloodhounds, assailed, be almost stands as- 
tonished and appalled by the awful depths of 
Abolition wickedness! But he soon recovers 


quality of firmness ina large measure. His himself, and filled with unconquerable zeal and 
rigid wrinkled chin, too small to support his | ¢onfidence, he rushes forth upon all the abol- 


apish check bones, give him something of the 
amiable expression ofan hyena. But just cast 
a glance at those ears! They stand out from 





bull dog. If the fellow means to scare the | 
whole North, by making people believe he has | 
something terrible in his composition, his pul | 
ting his picture in this book is an apt. device. 

Can this be Browniow’s? Why, he looks: 
like a miserable negro driver. It wears the. 
exact expression you would look for in the | 
face of a brutal overseer, in the act of hanging | 
up the blood-stained whip, after having laid 
forty stripes save one upon the bare back of | 
a helpless woman ! There is all the muscular | 
enlargement, the expression of satiated fero-. 
city, which might be looked for in the face of | 
sucha fiend. ‘The eyes and forehead are the 
only redeeming features of this horrid face.— 
There is no lack of brain, and no lack of men- 
tal activity ; but mercy, what a queer combi- 
nation the whole presents ! 

Nevertheless, on reading Mr. Browniow’'s 
speeches, before us, We are bound to confess 
that he has made the very best defence of sla- 
very.to be met with any where within our 
knowledge. He has well considered, and suc- 


cessfully embodied the South-side view of the. 
subject. If he has failed, it has not been for) the book before us, writ 


dignity, he was 


itionistic elements about him, with something 
of the desperate energy of a wounded tiger.— 
lie knows nothing of fairness, cares nothing 
for truth, thinks little of decency, and blends 
blasphemy and piety at a feartul rate. Few 
men cculd, better than he, play the ap- 
parently opposite parts of a circus clown and 
a Methodist class leader. He has all the cant 
phrases of religion, and the low blackguard- 
ism of the rowdy. He was somewhat re- 
strained in playing the last part in Philadel- 
phia, but plainly showed by a little what he 
could do in that line. 

In fine, however, he over acted in all things, 
His wit was vulgar, his piety extravagant, 
absurd and ridiculous. When he affected 
comically awkward, and 


when he attempted the airs of learning, he 
disclosed his ‘shallowness. 


His “poetry was 
old Methodist hymns, (excellent enough in 
themselves, but far fetched and out of place 


here,) and his almost only learned authority 
was Dr. Apam Ciarke. - He culled out and 


grouped together sundry passages of Scripture 
thin ¥ —%? ® ° 
which, by wresting them from their relations, 


_would seem to countenance slavery ; and with 


an air of brass-fronted impudence, he would 


* 
as ameans under God of saving souls, of 





do him only this credit: they show that he 


has faithfully studied and appropriated every 
honorable consideration which can by poasibil- 
ity be plausibly urged in defence of slavery,and 
has acquired much facility in using them for that 
purpose. So much for Parson Browntow. 

Having already given a general description 
of the pro-slavery party to this debate, we 
may now say a word of the impressions made 
upon us by the speeches of AnraM PRYNE, 
who represented the anti-slavery side. His 
task was not one of easy performance, as we 
have already intimated. ‘Though BrowxLow 
is not a superior men in @ moral point of view, 
and not a great man intellectually, he is alike 
a master of his side of the subject, and of 
down right lying. He has the gift of stating 
what is false, without reserve, and seeing his 
falsehood exposed without shame ° Unscrup- | 
ulous and _ malignant, coarse, vulgar, and bit- 


ter, he is also no mean master of the arts 


and wiles, by which a bad cause may be main- | 
tained before those whose prejudices are al- 
ready in its favor. The popular hate, every- 
where fostered in this slaveholding country 
towards the colored man, the unfavorable im- 
pressions entertained concerning the character 
and aims of the Abolitionists, the subtle influ- 
ence of self-interest, and patriotic devotion to 
the American Union, were all quite skillfully 
handled by Mr. Browxtow. The Vew 
York Herald, the Vew York Day Book, the 
Chicago Times, and even the London T'imea, 
were cited as authorites against negroes and 
Abolitionists. He read a speech of ours from 
the Chicago Times, which we never made, and 
dwelt upon its shocking sentiments with pe- 
culiar unction. The material for malicious 
misrepresentation is abundant, and he used it 
unsparingly and skillfully. ‘To meet him, and 
drive him from one “ refuge of lies” to another, 
leaving him all unmasked and completely ex- 
posed at last, required much positive and well 
established knowledge, great command of facts, 
keen powers of discrimination, electric quick- 
ness of apprehension, ample logical resources, a 
copious and ready atterance. These condi- 
tions were all present in Apram Pryne, and 
were gloriousl7 manifest in this debate. He 
was ever ready, able, and eloquent. There 
are passages in his speeches in the volume be- 
fore us, of unsurpassed beauty and power, and 
must have made even the tough Tenneseean 
to wince. 

Higiiy as we have long esteemed Mr. 
Pryng, as en able and conscientivas advocate 
cf the cause of the American slave, eloquent 
and powerful in debaté as we knew him to be, 
we confess ourselves surprised by therich and 
impassioned sentences which glow on every 
page of his replies t@ Browntow. His open- 
ing speech is instinct with life, and must have 
fallen upon his opponent like a mantle of fire ! 
That speech will bear to be read over many 
times. It is worthy ofa place beside the best 
anti-slavery utterances of O’Conne.t, Broucu- 
HAM, THompson, Henry Warp Beregrcuer, or 
WEnpELL ° PuIuies. Upon reading it, we 
can easily understand the remark of one who 
was present at the debate, that the first ten 
minutes of Mr. Pryne’s reply decided the con- 
troversy against Browntow. It at once be. 
came manifest that the little, unknown, hum- | 
ble, unheralded and unpretending preacher 
from Syracuse, or thereabouts, was equal to 
the hour and the occasion. In the name of 


ayforce them as snc] he § —o can | 
eniorce them as such. ‘The five speeches in| our enslaved and slandered people, we thank 


ten out by Browstow, | Mr. Peyne for his part in this debate. 
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Whether on the Bibie argument, constuta- 
tional argument, or the economical argument, 
Mr. Prvxs is equally powerful and conclusive 
He handled thie statistical part of the contro- 
versy in a masterly and statesmanlike manner. 
Northern Representatives will do well to read 
these speeches, and to study them with a view 
to actual use. 

Those who wish to see the arguments on 


adduced on either side of the question of sla- 
very, will do well to purchase this debate.— 


nen a a ~- 


Mortara and Sambo. 


To the Editor of The N. Y. Tribune. 


romantic name of Sambo. 
I don't recollect precisely whether I ever en- 


my daily peregrinations. 
my infancy are that I was, though so black, 


cakes and molasses formed important items of 





By enclosing one dollar to A. Pryye, Mc-) 
(jrawville, Cortland Co., N. Y., it will be) 


sent free of postage to any one so ordering it. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE ROCH- 
ESTER LADIES’ A. 8, SOCIETY. 


Rocurstier, Dec. 10th, 1558. 
The ladies of the Rochester Arti-Slavery 





——— 


Society would say to their friends,and the friends 
of the cause, that they propose holding their 
Eighth Annual Fair, commencing February 
924. Toall the friends of the fugitive, and of 
the cause, they would appeal for sympathy and 
support. Give the cheer of your presence, and 
the aid of your purses, of your farms, of your 
stores! Our people are waking to the impor- 
tance of the subject; they see the antagonism of 
the “free’’ principles and slavery “ deeds’’ of 
our nation. Help us to sustain the Lecturer 
who calls them to action—the Press that labor- 
for freedom! Help us to cheer the fuyitive 
northward bound ! 

To those trans-Atlantic friends who have so 
Jong and so generously contributed of their 
money and labor, we would again appeal, sure 
of their co-operation in the great work. 

Avd may God speed the day, when there 
may be no more work for us to do! 

C. E. MARSH, Pres’t, 

A. M. C. Barnes, Sec’y. 
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The eldest son of Rev. Abram Prvne was) 


drowned at MecGrawville on Monday of Jast 
week, while skating on a mill pond in that vil- 
lage. He was about ten years of age,and a 
It seems that he and a younger 
brother went out in the evening to skate, and the 
we broke and let both of them in, the oldest 
drowning, and the other was saved by hanging 
on to the edge of the ice until he was rescued.— 
This is a sad blow to our dear friend and broth- 
er Pryne, and we deeply sympathize with him, 


Tour white women and one man were order- 
edsold into elavery for twelve months on a 
charge of vagrancy by the Circuit Court of 
Louisville, Ky., last week. This is the penal- 
ty prescribed by law, but cases of the kind 
are very rare. In case of no sale they will 
remain in prison for the time specified. 

A party of six white men, after frollicking all 
night at a groggery in Northumberland county, 
Va., seized a negro and gave him five or six 
hundred lashes. The negro soon afier died from 
the effects of the unmerciful whipping. The 
perpetrators of the inhuman murder were arrest- 
ed,and it i@#sintimated that they will be sent 
for a time to the penitentiary ! 

The Boston tlas says that the Boston 
Tract Society have voted to issue immediate- 
ly four tracts on the subject of slavery, and 


that among them is the tract of Scripture. 


texts recently rejected by the New York 
Society. 

An office-holder in Tlinoijs challenged a co)- 
ored barber, who came up to vote, and asked jf 
he wi: ~ “yy ir.” nor 

is worth $200. “Yes, sir,” replied the 
barber, “and if I was in St. Louis. ] should be 
worth seven hundred dollars!" This witty re 


tort created a roar of laughte 
standers. BNter atuong the by- 


consumption with me, and that my rambles 
extended from the paternal abode to the play 
ground, andon Sabbaths to the chapel. I 
suppose I have a soul, at least, so our minis 
ter used to say ; but then he was a “ nigger,” 
| and might be mistaken, or from monomania, 
or vanity imagined such astate of things. « 

Time passed on—a few happy years were 
mine—when I was suddenly and ruthlessly 
“abducted” from ail that was near and dear to 
me, and consigned to the tender mercies of a 
Virginian planter. From that hour to this, I 
have never seen nor even heard of any parents. 
| But let that pass. I became, and am now, as 
I am told, a “ chattel,” capable of manual 
delivery, of sale, barter and exchange. Ien- 
tertained a notion that a chattel meant some- 
thirg that at allevents could not thinkor re- 
flect; but I believe “Massa” classes mé among 
| the order of “instinctive beings” a sort of black 

Newfoundland dog, who can fetch and carry, 
and, when not quite up to the mark (and nig- 
gers are really sick sometimes.) to be flogged, 
only that the dog, with his thick, rough coat, 
has;the best of it. What “ Mass9 thinks 
about my “epidermis” bring equally’ thick, I 
dont pretend toknow ; I am painfully con- 
scious it({s otherwise. <Dogs. some say, have 
a paraflise, and I faintly hope there is ‘‘a 
good time coming” yet for me, when I shuffle 
off this mortal coil. 

But why do these yen dinate and philan- 
thropists make such an outcry about “Edgar,” 
and utterly ignore “Sambo ?’ From all ac- 
counts, dear is tenderly, affectionately cared 
_ond provided for by his Papistical abductors, 
/and may become a bright and¢shining light of 
that church—may be permitted to kiss the 
Pope's toe, may commitall manper of infar- 
tile peccadilloes, and receive absolution from 
their usual paternal flagellations—nay, may in 
process of time become “ My Lord Cardinal,” 
or even “ Pope EdgarI,” and be clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fare™sumptuoasly 

every day. But what can I do to elevate 
(would I could even say liberate) myself ? 
Such men have been known as President Rob- 
erts (of Liberia,) Frederick Douglass, and 
others; but Hebrews and Christians alike, 
that is, democratic white ones, regard them as 
they would a comet, or the fossil remains of 
some huge mastadon, a sort of “ dusus nat- 
ura,” startling the world for a moment from 
its propriety, and perhaps inducing the stray 
thought, “well, that nigger had something 
like a soul, or more than the allotted brains 
supposed to exist inthe cranium of a black.” 

But, Sir, I have one consolation left to me 
In this oasis of toil and misery, which, thank 
God, neither Democrat (be he Jew or ventile,) 
nor even the President of the United States, 
can deprive me of. It is this—That 1 try to 
'do my duty in that state of life in which it has 
_pleased man, not God, to place me; and I 
humbly trust that when :I come to die, I may 
find in another and better world, that, though 
the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, the 
gates of Heavenmay beopento cven such a 
blackamoor as your humble servant, 

SAMBO. 


P: S.—If one ofthe Vice-Presidents of the 
late Mortara meeting will exercise his legal 


; 
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een none _——— 














“a human being” as contradistinguished from 
“a chattel,” I shall teel greatly indebted to 
iim. 
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: Judge Sprague, in his charge to the grand | 
jury at Boston, decided that Capt. Town- 
send, of the Echo, should be remanded to 
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where he was first landed. 





Sir :—I observe that Edgar MYortara is, 
made a martyr of the first order, by the Dem- | York yearly, since the formation of the Socie- 


ocratic Hebrews of the City of New York. | ty,in October last, by a large majority, took 
I am an “abducted nigger,” rejoicing in the | 








joyed the luxury of a maid to attend me in| 4 








ability in giving to the world a definition of 
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Resoictions on tHe AmeERICAN Tract 
Society. — The Congregational Church in 
Talmadge, O., which has heretofore contribat- 
ed to the American Tract Society at New 


the following action upon the Society's pres- 
ent position touching slavery : 

As achurch, we thank God for the good that 
as been done in various parts of our land by 


My impressions Of} the American Tract Society. 


We greatly deplore, and strongly con¢emn 


the joy and delight of my parents ; that | the ground taken by that Society at its late an- 


nual meeting, corvcerning slaveholding. 

We do not believe in the profitableness to 
those involved in great sin, ef a Cospe) se dis- 
pensed as not to show them their sin. | 

We believe that such a Gospel becomes the 
ally of the sin ; and those who dispense it par- 
takers of the sin. ' 

We believe the system of American slavery so 
enormous a sin; its spirit and attitude at this 
day 60 specially dangerous; the disposition in 
the political world to vield to its demands so 


}alarming—that the church in all her depart- 


ments is specially called upon in no way to yield 
to it, but in all] suitable ways to resist it. 
Therefore, Resolved, That we cannot in any 
way countenance and sustain the American Tract 
Society in having so publicly and formally 
yielded to its demands, 

Resolved, That we withhold from that So- 
ciety cur annual contributions, nntil it shall de- 
termine to treat this sin in its publicauions, as it 
dves other great public sins. : 

Resolved, That we approve the resolution so 
to do, publicly adopted by the Parent Tract So- 
ciety at Boston, at its Jast annual meeting, ane 
that our contribution this year shall go to that 
Society. 

Resolved, That the Clerk forward a copy of 
these our sentiments and resolutions, to Rev. 


Dr. Hallock, in New York. 


i 








Tur Siave-Trape IN. ARKANSAS.—Some 
highly “conservative’ Mr. Liumphreys, in the 
State Senate of Arkansas, on the 19th No- 
vember, tried to have a joint resolution passed 
to “frown down” (that, we believe, is the 
phrase) the slave-traders. From whence we 
infer that a good many people of that State 
are beginning to think they may as well buy 
their hands from the King of Ashantee at fifty 
dollars as from Virginia planters at fourteen 
hundred. This inference, too, is much streng- 
thened by the fate of the concervative Mr. 
Ifumphreys’ resolution. We extract from 
The Arkansas True Democrat: 


“Mr. Humpbreys offered the following joint 
resolution: | 

“ Beit resolved by the General Assembly 
of the State of Irkasas, That out Senators in 
Congress are instracted, and our Representa- 
tives are requested, to use all the influence 
within their power to suppress and put down 
every attempt to re-open the African slave- 
trade. 

“Mr. Carrigan moved to lay the resolution 
on the table ; which motion the Yeas and 
Nays were demanded and stood : | 

“Yeas— Messrs. Carrigan, Clark, Craighefd, 
Davies, Floyd, Gaines, Hammond, Hampton, 
Jones, Marshall, McCreary, McCulloch, Pen- 
nington, Redmond, Rosson, Smithson, Stir- 
man, ‘I'rimble, Watkins, and Mr. President 
—20 : 

“Nays—Messrs. Douglas and Humphreys 
—2. 

“So the resolution was tabled.”"—Southern 
Citizen. | 


én, Li, de 
anes a dl 


Tue Over.in Inpictments.—It appears that 
among those who were engaged in the rescue 
of the fugitive slave, at Oberlin, for which a 
Jarge number of persons have just been indict- 
ed, were persons belonging to all parties, but 
none of the Democratic participants were in- 





| dicted. There is another circumstance which 


reflects disgracefully upon one of the grand- 
jurymen who found the indictments. A let- 
ter tothe Cleveland Herald states that he sent 
his boy, a Jad of I2 or lo years of age, to en- 
tice the negro away from his home on pre-— 
tence of employing him to dig potatoes, and 
when about amile on his way he was met by 
tho slave-catchers, and irened. Two of the 


hunters remained at his house the night pre- 


| vious. 
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Paper on the Results of Emancipation. 





{From the London Anti-Slavery Reporter. } 


The meeting of the ational -Issociation 
for the Promotion of Social Science, held 
at Liverpool on the 11th ultimo, and the five 
following days, was in every respect successful, 
and afforded an opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of papers on subjects intimately connect- 
ed with the interests of every community.— 
Amongst others was one on the results of 
Emancipation in the British West Indies, 
which was read on Thursday the 14th, in the 
first section of the Social Science Department, 


by the Secretary of the British and Foreign 


Anti-Slavery Society, over which department 
Sir James Stephen presided. We append a 
report of the proceedings taken from the 
Z‘imes and the local journals, and a reprint of 
the paper. 

REPORT. 


The first paper on the list for to-day, 
(Thus, 14th Oct.) was one announced to 
be read by Lord Drougham, from the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society; but his 
lordship being obliged to preside at the sec- 
tion of Jurisprudence,in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, at the sitting of 
the general section, two other papers were 

reviously taken. At this stage, however, 
ord Brougham entered the section, and the 
department was soon thronged to excess. His 
lordship, who was warmly applauded, said, it 


appeared from all that had taken place in the’ 


United States—he grieved to say, not so much, 
to the credit of their own brethren and kins 
menin those States as one could wish—from 
all that had passed in those States,divided as 
they were into two parties, one zealously hold- 
ing up what they called the institution of Sla- 
very, the other holcing that it was a great 
misfortune to the country that there should be 
what had obtained the name of “the institu- 
tion’ eit appeared that it had been frequently 
said, in answer to the name thus given to Sla- 
very, “True, it is an institution, but you say 
that slave-trading is a branch of the institu- 
tion, and so ancient, as to have existed time 








out of mind :” then it had been answered to | 
that, “ There is another thing still more an- | 
cient, though it has not been dignified by the 
bane of ‘institution, and that is murder, be-| 
cause it does so happen that the first man that 
was born murdered the second.” That had 
been the answer to the advocates of “the in- 
stitution” both in America and on this side of 
the Atlantic ; but when the great cause of hu- 
manity and justice, and of sound policy as 
well as of humanity and justice, led to the 
abolition of thatinfernal traffic, and then to 
the emancipation of the slave, all the Slavery 
pan the friends of “the institution,” in the 

snited States, forthwith began to say, “ What 
huve you gained by your emancipation ?— 
How much have youlost by it? Hasit sue- 





ceeded, or has it failed? It has now been. 


offering, if need be, and if he had health and 
strength to continue working in it long enough 
to doso—being unable to go over to the 
West Indies, or to France, or to Holland, 
where the facts were chiefly to be gathered, in 
addition to those to be coliated in our own 
country and by correspondence with our Eng- 
lish colonies—offering, if need be, and they 
could not find time, that he would undertake 
to prepare the statement himself before the 
meeting of the Association. Happily Mr. 
Chamerovzow, the worthy Secretary of the 
Society, had been able to undertake it, and 
this gentleman went over to Holland, where a 


great deal of information was to be obtained | 


though his_Lordship was afraid not so much 
as was expected. Then he went to Paris, 
where a little more information was to be ob- 
tained ; and that, together with the informa- 
tion to be had in our own country, from Gov- 
ernment and otker sources, had enabled him to 
prepare a statement which his lordship had no 
doubt they would hear read with very great 
satisfaction ; and he was certain, at all events, 
they would hear it read with very great inter- 
est. He should himself have uedertaken the 
task of reading it, but Mr. Chamerovzow was 
there himself, and, though a foreigner, he was 
perfectly acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, and would do his own paper adequate 
justice in the reading. His lordship had there- 
fore great pleasure in introducing to them his 
friend, the Secretary of the .dnti-Slavery So- 
ciely, who would lay before them the state- 
ment in answer, he would repeat, to the ques- 
tion, to the challenge, the defiance, that had 
been flung against us from the other side of 
the Atlantic. 


Mr. Chamerovzow said, that before reading 
the paper, he would solicit permission to set 
the meeting right on a point respecting which 
there was a danger of its falling into error.— 
His recent journey to Holland and Franee 
had been undertaken, not for the purpose of 
collecting information on the results of eman- 
cipation in our colonies, but to ascertain how 
the anti-slavery cause was progressing in the 
former country, which had not yet declared 
emancipation, and to procure, in the _ latter, 
what information it was possible on the sub- 
ject of the French immigration scheme, or 
what might more correctly be called the new 
French elave-trade. (Hear, hear, from Lord 
Brougham.) In writing the paper he was 
«bout to read, he had confined himself strictly 
to our own West-India colonies, and had en- 
deavored to restrict his observations to the 
results of emancipation in them alone. 


ON THE RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


1 paper read at the Second Annual Meeting 
of the Society for the Advancement of NSo- 
cial Science, held at Liverpool, Oct. 11, 
1858. 

A quarter of a century has not elapsed, since: 
by an Act of the Legislature, the British na- 


twenty years in operation: what has been the | tion washed its hands of the foul sin of Slavery, 


result ? 
Let us know, if you are not atraid to look into 
the facts. If you are afraid, it is a proof that 
you are inthe wrong,and that it has been a 
failure ; but if youare not afraid to look into 
it, let us hear exactly what has been the re- 
sult ; what the real working of the free system 
as compared with the former. system; and 
then we shall be able to say whether it is fit 
that we should adopt your course in the United 
States.” It had therefore been suggested 
and strongly recommended to the friends of 
the emancipation of the slave, that a very dis- 
tinct statementshould be prepared of the 
facts,so as to answer the gqnestion, and to 
shew what the real effect bad been— what had 
been the real working of the great measure of 


What have been the effects of it ?— | 





18335. The consequence of this was, that he, 


having certainly always taken a very anxious | 


part in this question, was appealed to by many 
on both sides of the Atlantic to endeavor to 
prepare this paper. He referred it to the 


facts so authenticated, that they could be re- 
lied on ; factsso bearing upon the question, 
that they should be a real answer to it. He 
begged that this might be done without delay, 








| 


by striking the chains from the eight hundred 
thousand of. our  fellow-subjects, held in 
bondage in our colonies. This memorable 
act of natural justice, however, was not effect- 
ed without a struggle. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether, up to that period, the annals of our 
history present a record of a contest so mo- 
mentous ; one in which the interest and welfare 
of so many persons were involved ; which en- 
listed on the side of the oppressed class so 
much popular sympathy ; which gave rise to 
so large an amount of party feeling ; which 
brought out so many remarkable men ; or the 
consummation of which was more honorable 
to the English people. The Act of Abolition 
marked an era in our social history. It also 
set a bright example to slaveholding commu- 
nities ; and it has added the fairest page to 
the annals of the nvovement for the promotion 
of which the Society under whose auspices we 
are assembled has been instituted. It is a fact 


worthy of record, too, thatthe venerated first 


efnti-Slavery Society to obtain all the facts :, President of this Association, was one of the 


great champions of the enslaved negro. Em- 
ulating the philanthropic exertions of Clark- 


son and Wilberforce, his early efforts—happi- 


ly successful—were directed to rendering it a| 


| penal offence to steal free 


fom 





oe their 
African homes, for the purpose con 
them into slaves ; and subsequently, in 

ing the system which depended on the slave- 
trade for continuous supplies of fresh vic- 
tims. In those memorable words of his, 
“ Away the = -_ dP > tasy, | ~ ae 
man can ho y in his fellow-man, 

be summed = aes great principle which that 
unrighteous system outraged. From this prin- 
ciple—the denial of the right of one man to 
make a chattel of his fellow-creatures—the 
advocates of Negro Emancipation have never 
swerved. It constitutes the corner-stone of 
the abolition cause. It comprises at once the 
religious and the philosophical element of the 
whole question. Those who assume that the 
expediency of emancipation may be measured 
by alower standard, have no just apprecia- 
tion of the inherent sinfulness of slaveholding, 
nor of the moral responsibility of society for 
the continuance, in its midst, of an evil which 
is destructive of all social ties, and therefore an- 
tagonistic to social progress. 

In dealing with emancipation,as a subject 
of inquiry, the great principle which justifies it 
must be kept in view. By that standard it is 
to be tested, and its results are to be judged 
of as they have affected the condition and the 
wellbeing of the emancipated classes. To 
benefit them, emancipation was decreed, and 
if it can be demonstrated that they have ac- 
vanced in the social scale, have become good ~ 
citizens, are worthier in their family relations, 
and are otherwise discharging, with promise, 
the responsibilities of their new state, it may 
be alleged that emancipation has achieved its 
object. It would seem to admit of no doubt 
that, under any circumstances, the position of 
a free man must be immeasurably supertor to 
that of a slave ; for freedom pre-sup the 
possession of every natural right, and of those 
acquired ones which civilized communities con- 
fer, whereas Slavery involves their obliteration, 
and, with them, the very personality of the in- 
dividual. There is, however, aclass of per- 
sons who maintain that the negro, in a state of 
Slavery, is better off than when he is free, 
and that the grand experiment of his emanci- 
pation has proved a failure. Greatly is it to 
be eat aad that such erroneous views are en- 
tertained, and yet more, that influential organs 
of public opinion, whose directors have access 
to sources of information which establish the 
exact contrary fact, should open their col- 
umngs to statements of snch mischievous ten- 
dency. 

But in what sense, it may be asked, has 
emancipation proved a failure? Has it failed 
to restore to freedom those who were _enslav- 
ed ? to give them liberty of locomotion? to 
restore to them the right to dispose of their 
own time ? to labor for wages at whatever 
occupation suits them and for the employer of 
their own selection ? to possess and to my ee 
of their earnings? to buy and to occupy land 
on their own account ? to acquire knowledge, 
secular and religious, and to utilize it for their 
own benefit? las it failec to re-establish, in 
their behalf, the sacred ties of kindred ; theie 
tight to the possession of their wives, hus- 
bands, children ?. Has it failed to give them 
that of appealing against injustice, cruelty, and 
oppression? Let them who maintain that 
emancipation has failed, prove that it has donc 
so in these respects; or, let them hold their 
peace. 

It may, indeed, be granted, that notwith- 
standing the immense amelioration that has 
taken hon in the condition of the colored 
race, there is room. for improvement. The 
same may be said of any community. But let 
whatever shortcomings are alleged against 
the emancipated classes be only traced to their 
source, and they willbe found to be charge- 
able to the condition whence the people have 
been happily rescued. Evenifa general ac- 
cusation of idleness could be established 
against them, a disinclinationto work might 
fairly be regarded asthe natural result of a 
system which not only makes labor compul- 
sory, but renders it + are wee and were im- 





morality the rule instead of the exception, it 
might find its excuse in the example of un- 
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bridled licentionsness, set by the governing | 


classes through a series of years, and in the 
absence, under slavery, of all respect for the 

jage-tie, and other social obligations — 
Happily, bowever, the friends of the negro are 
not required to solicitindulgence for him in 
these respects. only ask that facts may 
be permitted tos for themselves, and they 
demand for him but a fair hearing and an honest 


judgment. : 


In a paper, limited as to length, it would be 


impossible to enter into details sufficiently com- 
plete to present a perfect sketch ofthe actual 
conditic: « the laboring, population of our 
West Ir... colonies’ There is considerable 
diversii: .u the circumstances and position of 
each, and these exercise a corresponding in- 
fluence upon the habits ofthe people. To 
wit: Barbados is blessed with a population 
surpassing thatof any European country—ex- 
cept, perhaps, Malta—and equal to any 
Asiatic, not excepting China. 


of A} per cent. upon the census of 1851— 
the last taken—the total population would be 
150,219, concentrated within an area of about 
166 square miles, giving a proportion of 905 
to the square mile. “The superficial area of 
the island is computed at 106,470 acres, of 
which upwards of 100,000 are under some 
kind of cultivation ; and as the waste land 
lies in gullies, or other practically inaccessible 
situations, there is none available for occupa- 
tion by squatting, which is therefore unknown 
there. British Guiana presents, in this respect, 
a marked contrast to Barbados. It has an 
Atlantic seaboard extending 240 miles,bound- 
ed on one side by the territory of Venezuela, 
and on the other by Dutch Guiana, while its 
limits inland are hardly yet determined ; the 
greater portion of its interior being an unex- 
plored region of far-stretching forests, moun- 
tain and table-land,thinly inhabited—where not 
entirely desert—by rude native tribes. Over 
this immense territory—rudely estimated at 
60,000 square miles—there is a population 
which, corrected for natural increase, since 
1851, and for immigration, does not exceed 
150,000, and of this number at least one-half 


of males. With such an abundance of waste 
land to fall back upon, it ought not to excite 
surprise were the practice of “squatting ” 
more prevalent than itis. Jlappily the in- 
ducement to vagrant occupancy, which the 
facility of indulging in it holds out, is coun- 
teracted by the cheapness of land in the heart 
of the colony ; hence, although “ squatting” 
obtains, it is only toa very limited extent, 
whereas freehold proprietorship is the rule. 


It is obvious that colonies like Barbados and 
British Guiana, the one having no spare land, 
but an overflowing population, the other 
sparsely peopled, but with a superabundance 
of unoccupied territory, must present remark- 
able points of contrast, and that no general 
assertion will apply equally to both, still less 
to the rest of the colonies ; for if in any one 
—as in Barbados—there is an enormous ex- 
cess of labor, and in any other—as in British 
Guiana—only or scarcely sufficient to meet 
the demand, it could not be alleged that there- 
fore labor throughout the colonies is either in 
excess, or falls short, of the requirements of 
the labor-market. Jamaica, again, has fea- 
tures peculiar to iteclf. Not only has it had 
to struggle against the effects of an ill-advised 


fiscal measure—in common with the other features of each of the remainirg colonies — 
colonies—but it has been visited by a series | Enough has been said to lead us to expect that 


1850-51, avd in 1853. chol in the 3 | emancipation ‘has not produced uniform results | 
Jd, Cholera, and in the in-' 


of calamities of the most appalling kind. In 


tervals, small-pox and influenza, scourged the 


population,diminishiug it by at least 50,000 out. 
Seven | 


of 400,000 ; that is, by one-eighth. 
years of drouth, commencing in 1840, th 
a number of plantations out of cultivati 
and the Imperial Act of 1846 
rain of those sugar-planters wh 
the effects of the visitations 


er of Providence, | bibi ; 
and were beginning again to Pnion pa | hibit to the world the highly encouraging 


this was not all. A vicious local Jegis] 
saddled the community with oficial “hehe ta 


the amount of 200,0002,, besides 300.0 
‘ ’ : ’ ; OOL. > 
pended in unproductive schemes of inunlers. 





Correct- ; 
ed, for natural increase, at the annual rate: 


“ 


‘tion to replace the labor of the emancipated 


| anemployed laborers were béing daily thrown 
‘upon the market. To meet this debt of 500,- 


'ture,an ad valorem duty of 12 per cent. is 





| tempt to define it accurately. The Creoles do 
not number more than 43,000, greatly scatter- | 
_ed and most irregularly distributed, one coun- 





peasantry, when, in consequence of the aban- 
donment of estates, consents Dumbers of 


0001, aod to provide for the current expendi- 


levied on the invoice of all imported goods ; 
a measure which materially affects the pros- 
arity of the laboring classes, on whom the 
arden chiefly falls. Nor must the fact be 
lost sight of, that the abandonment of estates 
in Jamaica has caused the withdrawal from 
annual circulation of an enormous sum of 
money. At the period of emancipation, there 
were 600 sugar estates in cultivation. In 
1855, that number had been reduced to 300. 
It is true that the causes which led to their 
abandonment were altogether independent of 
emancipation ; but the result was the same ; 
for estimating that only 2,0001—a low aver- 
age——-was expended every year on each sugar 
estate, for the cost of labor, we have 600,000. 
for the 300 abandoned estates of this class. — 
Add 200,000l. as equivalent to the annual 
dissursement for work on coffee plantations, 
also abandoned, and there is a gross total of 
800,0001. representing the industry of the 
plantation laborer, no Jonger circulating, year 
by year, in the trade of tbe island, as wages 
for work. 
Passing to 'Trmidad—next to Jamaica the 
largest of the British West. India islands, and 
considering its position and great capabilities, 


scarcely seeond to it in importance—we find | 


it also presenting exceptional features. Km- 
bracing an area of some 2,400 square miles, 
its population does not exceed 75,000, but so 
miscellaneous and mixed. as to defy any at- 


ty alone absorbing more than a half of the 
entire population. Thus constituted, an ad- 





vanced state of society can hardly be expect- 
ed ; especially taking into consideration that 
there are few resident landed proprietors, few 


“ness of their commercial transactions, few well | 
are foreigners, with an excess of 27 per cent. | educated professional men, no schools for the 


} 


| university. 











higher branches of education, no college, no 
Then with regard to the land, of 
the 1,536,000 acres, constituting the entire 
surface of the islund, the enormous proportion 
of 1,336,000 acres is the property of the 
crown, leaving only about 200,000 acres as- 





certainable as belonging to: private individ- 
uals, of which not more than 32,000 acres are 
under cane cultivation. To work these, the 
available laboring strength of the island may 
be set down at 50,000 individuals, of whom at 
least 35,000 are immigrants. It may reason- 
ably be doubted whether under the circum- 
stances, the present outcry in this colony for 
fresh supplies of immigrants is necessitated by 
any real dearth of labor, and whetber a further 
influx of them would even be desirable ;— 
whilst in judging of the-results of emancipa- 
tion there, we must not omit to take into ac. 
count the influence which the introduction ot 
so numerous a body of heathens and other 
foreigners has undoubtedly exercised upon 
the habits of the emancipated classes, and how 
it has affectéd their relations with their former 
masters. ; 

lt is unnecessary, for the mere purpose of 
illustrating an argument, to extend this branch 
of the subject, by dwelling upon the distinctive 





in them all, but that these have been more or 
less modified by accidents of situation and for- | 
tuitous circumstances, as well as by natural 
differences in the character and habits of their 


rew | inhabitants, by the influence of example, and | months ago. 
on ;| by retrogressive legislation. | “aL : 
completed the | ever, of drawbacks, emancipation has achieved | of April last, the principal newspaper in the 
o had survived | its main object, for the emancipated classes ex: | 


| 


spectacle of a people scarcely one generation | 


In spite, how- 


removed from Slavery, steadily progressing in| 
industry, morality, and education, and, with 
respect to religion, sus¥ining a favorable 


—_ 


| series of years, been the most highly favored 


under free institutions. : 
But specific charges are brought against th 
freed negroes and their decendants. It is al- 
leged that, .left to themselves, they relapse in- 
to. condition worse than the one from which 
they were rescued, gradually, indeed, retro- 
ing into actual barbarism ; that they are 
indolent, immoral, impertinent, unwilling to 
work for wages, averse to acquire education 
themselves, and negligent, in this respect, of 
their children ; and that, as a consequence, 
West India estates have fallen into deeay and 
ruin, and been abandoned. Leaving, for the 
present, the consideration of the latter posi- 


tion, let us deal with the specific charges, by 
| opposing to them the testimony of competent 
| witnesses, official an?’ non-official, condensed 


to meet our present requirements. 
One of the most impoctant, and, at the same 


time, the most recent additions to the immense 


roofs that might be quoted in favor of the 
industrious habits of the West India peasantry, 
has been furnished, since this paper was com- 
meneed, by His Excellency Governor Hincks, 
of Barbados. He says, in aletter to Mr. 
Charles Tappan, of New York : 


‘¢] shal! now proceed to the consideration 
of the complaint against the Creoles of Afri- 
can descent, that they are indolent, and have 


‘abandoned the sugar plantations. I admit 


that the planters generally, in several of the 


British colonies, wonld vehemently maintain 


the correctness of this charge. }am, how- 
ever, bound to affirm that, after a most patient 
investigation, I have been unable to arrive at 
such aconclusion. There isno doubt that 


‘the condition of the laboring classes ovght to 


be worsein Barbados than in any of the 
other colonies. In Barbados land is exorbi- 
tantly dear, being worth, small quantities, 
from 400 dellars to 600 dollars per acre.— 
Wages are from tenpence to one shilling per 
day. There are only five working-lays in 
the week, except during crop-time. With 


| all these disadvantages, the small proprietors 


‘inthis 3 , holding less than five acres of 
| merchants deserving the name from the large- | }” this island, holding less than f 


land, increased in sixteen years from about 
1100 to 3537. I doubt ‘much whether sach 
a proof of industrious habits could be fur- 
nished with regard to a similiar class of labor- 
ers in any other country in tke world. I ad- 
duce the above remarkable fact to prove that 
in this island there has been no want of 
industry, on the part ofthe Creoles of African 
descent. I think that in those colonies in 
which the sugar estates have been abandon- 
ed, we mnst look to other causes than the 
indolence of the laborers. 

“The opinions which I have expressed in 
this letter have been formed after patient and 
impartial inquiry, and are sincerely held. I 
am bound, however, to add, that few of the 
planters would admit that I have assigned cor- 
rect reasons for the abandonment of the es- 
tates by the laborers. 

“ Meanwhile, it is sufficient for me further to 
observe, that it is generally admitted that the 
negro understands his own interest ; and if, as 
all agree, the most profitable cultivation in 
these islands is that of the sugar-cane, it must 
follow that the Creole would pursue that 


branch of i dustry, if sufficient(inducements ~ 


were held out to him. I1 maintain, that wher- 


ever those inducements are offered, he invaria- 


bly does labor at cane cultivation.” 


Facts of this kind, given on such testimony, 
speak more eloquently than whole volumes of 
Blue Books and official reports, and should be 
a sufficient reply to the calumnions allegations 


of anonymous writers like Exrpertus, whose 


letter to the Times, followed up by leaders» 
supporting his views, and conveyirg additional 
errors, created so great a sensation a few 
: We will, however, adduce the 
evidence of the Barbados Liberal of the 11th 


island. The editor says: 

“ At this moment, speaking geoerally, and 
in the strictly commercial sense, nothing could 
be more satisfactory than our condition and 
prospects in a material pone of view. The 
gloomy forebodings of abandoned fielda, short 


‘contrast with communities that bave, for s crope, aod depreciated vrovert7. which * ruut- 
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ed many ss the certain results to follow emao-_ 
cipation, bave not only not been realized here: 
ic any degree, but not even apprehended as in| 
the least likely to be, since the briet period of | 
feverish excitement immediately consequest 
on that measure of justice to a deep!y-injured | 
and patient people. Labor. from that time to 
the present, has been aiways abundant, and, 
everything cousidered, cheap, the free-laborer 
working cheerfully and steadily, asa geveral 
rule, wherever he has been fairly treated, and do- 
ing, on tbe whole,a far greater cmount of work 
than the slave had ever been thought capable 
of rendering to the sternest of masters. Put- 
ting aside the lengthened period of severe 
drought, from 1839 to 1845, cultivation has, 
in consequence, gone on steadily extending, 
and our staple prodactioas increasing, until 
they now nearly double those of the palmiest 
days of Slavery. Property has maiotained 
and increased its value proportionately with 
the greater security of procuring a ready sup- 
ply of labor at moderate wages. And if, at 
times, the state of the produce-market has left. 
the investsnent without profit, we have only to | 
consider the question fairly, to be fully satis- 
fied that such astate of things in Slavery 
would have been attended with far more 
calamitous results. What would have been 
the effects, as far as our experience enables us 
to determine, of the Act of 1846, equalizing 
the sugar duties, had it come upon us in 1826 | 
instead 7” 

It will be objected, that Barbadosis an ex- 
ceptional instance of }rosperity, and that it Js 
time fost to quote additional evidence to prove 
what is admitted. Let us pass, then, to Brit- 
ish Guiana. Here is the evidence of an anony- 
mous writer, the suthor of a_ considerable 
pamphlet entitled, “ Demerara, after Fifteen 
Years of Freedom ;” by a Landowner. He is 
writing in 1853, and says: 


“The only other inhabitants of British 
Guiana, of whom it will be necessary to speak, 
is that portion of the native population, which, 
in other countries, would constitute the labor- 
ing classes. Their numbers may be stated at 
70,000 ; andthey present the singular spec- 
tacle,to be witnessed in no other part of the 
world, and of which history affords no paral- 
le], of a people just emerged from Slavery, now 
enjoying property in houses and lands, for 
which they have probably paid little less than a | 
million of money. This fact would’ appear 
altogether incredible, were it not substanti- 
ated by official documents. In these it is stated 
that the number of houses in the villages and 
hamlets throughout the colony amounts to 
11,152. ‘Taking the average price of each 
freehold lot to be 251, and the cost of erecting 
each cottage 60/., which those acquaiuted witb 
the colony will admit to be alow estimate, the 
total value will be found to fall but little 
short of a million sterling. As the immigrants 
and white inhabitants own but a_ very trifling 
portion of this description of property, it is 
not unreasonable to assign 10,000 of these 
village ‘reeholds as belonging to the native 
negro population; and as each house cop- 
tains an average of five persons, the result is, 
that 50,000, or upwards of two-thirds of those 
whose services were looked upon at the period 
of emancipation as available for the future 
cultivation of the colony, now literally sit 
down beneath the shade of their own cocoa- 
nut and plantain-trees, in a state of perfect 
happiness, taking along holiday. And who 
shall blame them ? They have only been for- | 
tunate enough to obtain, with unexampled | 
rapidity, that which their fellow-men, in every 
clime, are daily struggling t acquire, name- 
ly, the means of retiring with a compe- 
tency.” 


It may be. Observed, that this anonymous 
writer's pamphlet is thoroughly imbued with 
the colonial spirit, for which reason he says in 
favor of the Creole negroes is the. more 
worthy of notice. His statistics of the nam 
ber of freeholders are confirmed by the re-| 
port of Mr. Harfield, Commissary of Popu- | 
lation, who states, that the first conveyance of 
euch lands occurred in 1838; that io 1844 
the number of holders, including their /amil- 
ies, amounted to about 19,000; in 1847 to 
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29,000, showing an increase of 10,000 io the 
space of three years ; and at the end of 1848, 
up to which period Mr. Harfield’s report was 
made out, they numbered 44,443, ocupying 
446 freeholds, on which were 10,541 houses — 
Thus, from 1847 to 1848 there was the enor- 
mous addition of 15,440 to the class of native 
freeholders ; so that the author of the pamph- 
let referred to may be regarded as speaking 
considerably within the mark in setting them 
down at only 50,000 in 1853. : 

Similar evidence of the material prosperity 
of the people of Jamacia might be quoted — 
The latest is contained in a pamphlet recently 
published by the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, containing replies to a series 
of questions addressed by the Committee to 
their correspondents in the West Indies. A 
considerable majority of the laborers are said 
to be freeholders, or renters of properties, 
varying inexteot from one acre to fifty, a 
hundred, and upwards, on which they grow 
sugar, coffee, and pimento. They supply the 
market with the former for inland consump- 
tion, and export no inconsiderable quantity.— 
The old plantations being nearily worn out, 
the greater part of the coffee now exported is 
grown by them, and also a considerable por- 
tion of the pimento. The result is, that these 
lessees and small proprietors are becoming 
well-to-do middle-class men. 

What has been said ot Jamacia and British 
Guiana holds equally good of Trinidad, Grena- 
ja, and St. Vincent. In the latter island the 
small proprietors are the most extensive grow- 
ers and manufacturers of arrowroot. In the 
report of the Lieutenant Governor, accompany- 
ing the Blue Book for 1845, the small holders 
were eet down at 158, their land varying in ex 
tent from eleven acres to patches not more 
than sixty feet square, obtained by purchase 
at the rate of 20/., per acre. At this time 
there are not fewer than from 10,000 to 12, - 
000 acres under cultivation io arrow-root, land 
either the property ip fee of the laboring classes, 
or rented by them atthe rate of 3/. 5s. an 
acre. In St. Lucia the metatrie system pre- 
vails, with equal advantage to both parties.— 
In Antigua, according to the evidence of Dr. 
Davy— whose remarkable work on “ The West 
Indies, before and since Emancipation,’ would 
seem to have entirely escaped the attention of 
those who maintain that emancipation has 
failed—the evidence as regards the material 
prosperity of the people is of a not less satis— 
factory kind. He states that three-fourths of 
the laborers have cottages of their own, gener- 
ally near the estates on which they work, form- 
ing villages or hamlets, of which there are 87, 
all built since emancipation, and each posses- 
sion a small freehold, the land attached seldom 
exceeding half anacre. They are described 
as having a pride in the erection and adorn- 
ment of these dwellings, in the possession of 
property of their own, in striving to raise them- 
selves in the ranks of social intercourse, and in 
promoting the welfare of their children. They 
have established fr endly societies amung them- 
selves, with which 12,588 persons were con- 
nected in 1853, and were then availing them- 
— of a savings-baok recently institu- 
ied.  o-— 

If we pass on to Dominica, we find equally 
encouraging facts. The oficial reports of the 
stipendiary magistrate and of the officers admin- 
isteriny the government for several years past, 
present incontrovertible evidence of the improv- 
ed condition of the peasantry in every respect ; 
and we have it on the authority of the Lieu- 


| tenant-Governor, in his dispatches to Govern- 


ment, that “although, like most of the West 
India colonies, Dominica has partaken of the 
general depression consequent upon the low 
prices of its staple products, yet industry has 
never been carried to a greater extent than at 
present, nor has the population ever been 
more coatented and happy.” It may be ob- 
served that this state of things is the more re- 
markable as there is no labor contract, and the 
nature of the country, and the extent of crown 
laod unoccupied, hold ont extraordinary in- 
ducements to squatting. 

Assuming that envugh has been said on 
this part of the subject, to disprove the whole- 
sale allegations of idleness brought against the 


—, 


freed negroes, and to establish the fact. of 


their material prosperity, let us briefly dwell 
on the charge that they are unwilling to work 


for wa 





ly of labor in the West Indies is an extreme- 
ly complicated one, and surrounded by peca- 
itax difficulties. Nowhere else does such an 
ubiormal condition of the Jabor-market 
exist. In non-slaveholding countries the 
price of labor is regulated—like that of 
every other commodity—by the law of sup- 
ply aod demagd ; and competition brings 


wages to their level. But in the West Indies, 


their rate appears to be regulated by no re- 
cognized principle but to be determined by an 
arbitrary standard, fixed by the planter, whose 
sole object is to obtain a continuous supply 
of labor at his own price. In the altered 1e- 
lations of thefreed negroes, itis natural that 
they should seek to establish a standard of 
their own, regulated in some degree by the 
price of the staples their labor produces, the 
fluctuations of the labor-market, and the exi- 
gencies of their own position. Now, if the 
price offered them for their labor falls short of 
their estimate of its value, based upon a cal- 
culation of what they can make of their time by 
employing it on their own account, the*planter 
must expect the laborer to decide the ques- 
tion according to the ordinary law of self-in- 
terest. Thus is it that,in our West India 
colonies, the unprecedented spectacle is con- 
tinually presented of the laborer competing 
for his own labor with the planter; and as he 
is, to a certain extent, independent of him, the 
latter has fallen back upon immigration, as a 
means of flooding the market with foreign la- 
borers, and thereby reducing the rate of 
wages to his own standard; and he has devised 
the system of contract fur continuous labor, as 


a substitute for the power he once possessed 





of commanding, or, rather, of coercing it. 
There is an accumulation of evidence, from 
all the colonies, to prove that the alleged 
dearth of labor there resolves itself into a 
mere question of an advance upon the pres- 
ent rate of wages; and the charge of an un- 
willingness to work forthe plaoters brought 
against the free negroes, into an indisp: “itiun 
on the part of the former to pay them a fair 
compensation for their services. It may be 
stated, asthe result of the most carefal and ex- 
tensive inquiries, instituted throughout the 
colonies, that wherever labor in them is alleg- 
ed to be deficient, the deficiency can be trac- 
ed to causes within the control of the plant- 
ers to remove; and of these, insofficient 
wages, unpunctual payment of the same, orno 
p3yment at all, are stated to be the chief. To 
cultivate the whole area of land lying waste 
in the colonies would, indeed, absosb any 
number of laborers ; but there is overwhelm- 
ir g evidence to prove that no addition to their 
number is necessary to meet the demand for 
the estates actually under cultivation. Ja- 
maica, as the Icast. fortunately circumstanced 
of the colonies, may be quoted in illustration 
of this assertion. The total number of inhabi- 
tants, of every age, grade, and condition, cor- 
rected for natural iocrease on the census of 
1844, may be said to be, in round numbers, 
450,000. Dividing these into fifths, to ascer- 
tain the distribution of relative ages for work 
we find 90,000 the calculation for a levy en 
masse, giving the number of effective male la- 
borers ; 90,000 the number of effective female 
laborers ; 90 000 the non-eff:ctive and aged ; 
90,000 the young of both sexes under tute- 
lage ; and 90,000 the very young, or infants. 
Then, admitting that the sugar exports for 
Jamaica are steadily 30,000 bogsheads annus 
ally, which are usually estimated as exhibit- 
ing 30,000 effective laborers consecatively 
employed in field tillage, estate cultivation is 
shown to absorb scarcely one-sixth of the 180,- 
000 of the male and female population effec- 
tive for husbandry. Making now a liberal al- 
lowance for handicraft labor, and for commer- 
cial and otter pursuits, out of this large num- 
ber, and t'e obvious conclasion is, that the 
owners of plantations have very many more 
people ready to work for wages than they 
can employ. The application of this same 
rule to the other colonies—except Barbados, 





It is wodetiahle that the question of the sup- | 
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with advantage. He says : 


” ip helng chesp nad cbendent, and there bes} be accounted for by the fact, that children of 
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which stands in an excentiora: position as re-| which in communities like our own would 
te population—will demenstrate that their | escape notice or become matters of fact to an 
abor-power is equally satisfactory. _ extremely limited ciscle, assume in the colo- 

In the letter already quoted, Governor | nies disproportionate dimensions, merely from 
Hiocks has throwna flood of light on the/|thecircumstance of their obtaining immedi- 
question at issue between the planters and the | ate and greater publicity. Then the colored 
laborers. It is too lengthy to introduce,; population is a special object of attention. 
though it contains the most valuable facts and Friends and enemies are ever watching it ; the 
suggestions. But one part of it is so strik-| former with an anxiety rendered more sensi- 
ing, and bears so closely onthe general ques-| tive from over-solicitude for its welfare, the 
tion, that it may be quoted in this place} latier with envy and jealousy. Whatever of 
good is reported by the former, the latter en- 


“In the island, (Barbados) there can be deavor to qualify; and no fault, however 
no doubt whatever that emancipation has been trifling, no offence, however venial, escapes 
a great boon to all classes. Real estate has their lyox eyed vigilance. Yet, what are the 
increased in price, and is a more certain and facts? The annual reports of the Governors, 
advantageous investment than in the time of published by authority of Parliament—until 
Slavery; the estates are much better and within the last four years, since which time 
more economically cultivated, and the pro- _— have been issued to the public—shew 
prietors are, I am inclined to think, perfectly | ‘ ce the largest proportion of cominitments, 
contented. In other colonies, the proprie- embraced under the crimipal returbs, are for 
tors have suffered from a variety of causes. It offences of an extremely trivial kind, many of 
would be anjust to blame them for not having which woald actually not be punishable in 
adopted a wiser policy towards the laboring this country ; that as regards attendance at 
classes. They, as a)general rule, mead to act places of public worship, the returns contrast 
liberally, and, I —. no doubt, believe that favorably with those contained in the last 
they have been treated with ingratitude. I | C&@SUS of the United Kingdom ; and that, all 
am nevertheless convinced that the laboring circumstances considered, the attendance of 
classes have been blamed without cause. The | Children at the various public schools presents 
tenure of iand (a tenancy at will) on the a highly encouraging feature in the present 
estates bas driven the laborers from them ;| Dlstory of the colonies ; for though the num- 
they have purchased or leased land elsewhere, ber is not so largeas might be desired, it is 


not been an adequate inducement in the form | t¢2der years are sent out to work in the fields, 
of wages ofered to them by theestates. The the wages they earn, although small, operating 
majority of the proprietors were overwhelmed | °° 4 vomptation to their parents to employ 
with debt at the period of emancipation, the them thus, in preference to sending them to 
value of property had been much too bigh, school. he rate of attendance varies con- 
and these causes, combived with the re- siderably in the «.fferent colonies, but the 
duction of the price of sugar, has produced lowest estimate gives pine per cent. and 
much individual distress. It bas been a most | the highest thirty-three per cent. Did space 
scrious evil, too, that so. many West India| Permit, we might descend from generalities to 
roprietors have been non-residents. The evil, particulars ; but this is not a statistical re- 
tee tei will cure itself in time. Property port, and we — therefore dismiss this —_ 
has been changing*hands of late, and eventu- | Portant branch of our subject, by quoting the 
ally [ have no doubt thatthe proprietors gen testimony of the Lieutenant Governor of St. 
erally will live on their own estates, and save \ incent, who, after asix years experience ip 
the heavy expense of management.” that island, and an extended acquaintance 
Rat saciiaiiedie ti: Poa ae CRN Sen with the people of the other colonies,’ speaks 
<i 3ie* ™ ait itr a thus of them: : 
rality, indifference to education, aud disregard 
of religious duties, laid at the door of the} “When we turn tothe great body of the 
freed negroes. native population, it is beyond dispute that it 
It may be noted, at the outset, as a some-j| has been the subject of progressive meliora- 
whiat suspicious circumstance, that those who | tion, both moral and physical. In treating of 
are the loudest in bringing these accusations the negro people, it must never be forgotten 
against the colored population, belong to the | thata few years only have run their course 
very class which has set it the worst possible since they were. emancipated from a state ab- 
example in these respects Morality, aud a| svlutely opposed to all improvement, and, with 
regard for education aud religion, were not | this in view, I record not only my satisfaction, 
the distinguishing characteristics of colonial | buta feeling of joyful surprise at the advan- 
euciety,ein the time of Slavery, and do uot, to | ces made by them during the six years to 
this day, constitute its most prominent fea-| which my observation and experience fave 
tures. ‘Ibe systematic violation by the gov | extended. As a general rule, they possess, be- 
Detal classes of every commandment in the | yond all reasonabjJe (uestion, most of the es- 





Detalogue, was not likely to improve the mor-| sential elements of progress, and, in a pre-em- 
als/of a people already brutalized by .Slavery, | inent degree, natural intelligence and quick- 
and sunk to the very lowest stage of human| ness of perception, sharpened by a_praise- 
degradation, nor to inspire them with: very worthy desire to better their condition, some- 
definite ideas of religion ; neither was it to be | what controlled in action, indeed, by the indo- 
expected, that, without a prolonged effort, a | lence incident to a tropical climate, by the fa- 
commupity so thoroughly polluied and de- | cilities for acquiring a comfortable subsistence, 
based, could purify its manners from the cor-| and by dilatory habits thereupon accruing.” 

ruption proverbially resulting from evil com-; ‘The last charge against emancipation— 
mupicationos. But reasonable exception may) that it has ruined West India properties— 
also be taken to the standard by which it is| would be unworthy of notice, did it not con- 
attempted to measure the morality of the stitute also the last srgument employed, when 
freed negroes ; and adoubt may be,expressed, | all others have been disposed of, to bring that 
whether, were the same severe test applied to’ memorable act into disrepute. Yet itis noto- 
communities that have been the most highly | rious that years before Slavery was abolished, 
favored with regard to educational facilities,| West India estates were rapidly going out of 
aud opportanities of religious instruction, the | cultivation, owing to the-impossibility on the 
result would prove so satisfuctory as to estab-| part of their owners to pay up the mortgage 
lisn a point of favorable contrast. It must be! chargesupon them. So far back as 1792 
borne in mind, that, iu the colonies, vice of even before the abolition of the slave-trade, 
every kind, where it exists, lies more or less| which replenished the laboring population as 
on the surface ; that the ordinary restraints! fast as over-work killed it off, and when a con- 
upon individual action are to a considerable | tinudus supply of labor mignt be supposed to 
extent removed ; that even notorious laxity of have placed at the command of planters the. 
morals is not only no bar to admission into| elements of that very kind of prosperity we 
society, but is not regarded as disgraceful ;| hear so much about—in 1792, the Jamaica 











sterling had been lodged in the office of the 





that every man’s conduct and daily habits Jie} House of Assem! ; 
, | s Assembly reported, that “in the 
bare to the scrotiry of his neighbor, or of any! course of twenty years, 177 estates had been 


one who is disposed to record them: eonce-j < id 3 “ep, 
quently, violations of morality and religion, | Sold in the island, for payment of debts, and 











80,121 executions, amounting to 22,568,786. | 





Provost Marshal.” Again in 1805 another 
report of the Assembly ends a vivid picture of 
distress, with the statement that “a faithful 
detail would have the appearance of a fright- 
ful caricature ;” and though for the five or 
six years preceding 1807—the year when the 
slave trade was abolished—the island exported 
more sugar than it ever had done or has since, 
yet we find the same body declaring that even 
within that period, “sixty-five estates had — 
been abandoned, thirty-two sold under decrees 
of the Court of Chancery, and there were a 
hundred and fifteen more respecting which 
suits in Chancery were pending, with many 
more preparing.” Yet this was during a pe- 
riod when the colonists not only mn vel a 
monopoly of the home market, but the privi- 
lege of bounties on their surplus produce, 
amounting to upwards of a million sterling 
annually. 


Another fact equally notorious is, that a 
large number of estates that remained under 
cultivation were returning no profits, and 
were indeed unfit for culture, but they were 
supported by the mortgagees so long as there 
was value in the slaves as goods and chattels, 
As soon, however, as that consideration was 
removed by the freedom of the slaves, the 
mortgagees not having sufficient material 
guarartee for | further advances, withheld 
them, and in consequence those properties 
which were so dependent upon this factitious 
aid, were abandoned, being unprofitable and 
unfit to be kept up, though perhaps they had 
never been cultivated profitably at any previ- 
ous period. Hence the constant cry of West 
India distress during the palmy days of Sla- 
very, and which found another voice in 1851, 
five years before emancipation, when the West 
India proprietary again addressed Parliament, 
pleading “ that the alarming and unpreceden- 
ted state of distress in which the whole Brit- 
ish West India interest is at this time involv- 
ed, justifies them in. imploring prompt and 
effectual measures of relief, in order to pre- 
serve them from inevitable ruin.” 


What becomes, then, of the allegation that 
emancipation has ruined the West Indies gen- 
erally, and Jamaica in particular? If any 
doubt is entertained that the ruin and aban- 
donment of properties were the natural effect 
of Slavery, we have only to turn oar eyes 
towards the Dutch colony of Surinam, to find 
the very same state of things taking place, 
under our own immediate observation. Ont 
of 917 plantations in that colony, 636 have 
been totally abandoned up to this time ;. 65 
of the remainder grow only provisions and 


i 


wood ; and the 216 thatare left produce cof- 


fee, sugar, cocoa and spice, but are so heayily 
mortgaged, that unless emancipation be de- 
clared within a comparatively short period, . 
they must share the fate of the others. 

We have adverted to this last charge 
against emancipation, least the passing of it 
over might give rise to the notion that it 
could not be disposed of. We do, “however, 
distinctly and positively refuse to admit that 
the results of emancipation areto be judged 
of by any commercial standard whatever.— 
The question is essentially a moral one, and is 
to be discussed according to the principles of 


‘morality. The depreciation of properties— 


even, though it could be traced to emancipa- 
tion—is as nothing compared withthe depre- 
ciation of humanity ; and it were even better 
a few individuals were ruined, than that an en- 
tire community should be steeped in the mis- 
ery of a hopeless bondage. So far from 
emancipation having proved the ruin of our 
West India colonies, it has rescued them from 
it ; and itis a hopeful sign to find the people 
standing out for their rights, as laborers, to the 
full and legitimate reward of their toil; nor 
having achieved independence, can they be 
blamed for enjoying it, and demonstrating 
that they feel man was not made for sugar- 
boiling alone, and that the daily use of the hoe 
and the shovel is not absolutely essential to 
human happiness. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that 
even on the low grounds of commercial ex- 
pediency, emancipation cannot be justified — 
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That, on the whole, there has been a consider. | been severely tested, and has not been found 
able reduction in the exports from some of our | wanting. Its results are of the first impor- 
West India colonies, since they ceased to be! tance, not only as bearing upon the pro 
cultivated by slave-labor, is undeniable ; but | gress of our colonies, and upon the question of 
what is true of them asa whole is not so of| the abolition of slavery wherever that odious 
all of them, taken severally. Barbados has! institution exists, but upon that of labor gen- 
this year produced 53,000 hogsheads of sugar, | erally. Man was not born to be idle. There 
being considerably more than double the| was a blessing in the curse which made la- 
quantity she exported during slavery. In An-} bor his lot. Slavery takes it away., As a 
tigua, again, production has not diminished.— | system, it brings labor into disrepute. It de- 
In the five years previous to emancipation the | grades it by abasing the laborer, and thereby 
exports renched 64,277 hogheads of sugar,| his class. It stamps him with a distinctive 
mark ; and though in its own country it does 
of molasses, In the five years 1850 to 1854! not disgrace him, let him but emigrate to 
the figures stand thus: 64,447 hogsheads of | lands where his energies are in request, but 
sugar, 3237 puncheons of rum, and 37,254) wheve Slavery exists, or to which its contam- 
puzcheons of molasses, while for the years| ination has extended, and he at once finds 
1855 to 1856, or only two-fifths of the above , himself thrust outside of the pale of society. 
period, the production has been very nearly The abolition of Slavery, therefore, becomes 
equal to the half of the preceeding quinqnen- | a working mans question, as well as a philan- 
pial exports. What does the editor of. the | thropist’s, and its justification is of equal mo- | 
Antigua Observer of the 4th of March last ment to both. Labor is the corner-stone of 
say, commenting on the official returns of the the whole social system, the key-stone of 
exports of the island ? | |the science of social economy. JTisturb the 
« Thus,” he observes, “not only do the years | conditions of its existence, and the whole fab- 
of freedom shew an increase in the amount of) ric of society is undermined. To vindicate 
our exports, but this increase has been steadi-| the dignity of labor, not less than the right of 
ly obtained, even under a diminished rate of, man to the liberty God has given him, is 
wages, which tovk place after the admission od the object of this essay. 
Tee ie eae thay ged Louo Beovoman said the qnstion was oo 
that measure of imperial policy preceded by | entirely settled ~ we present — what 
a dozen yearsor so the Act of Kmancipation, | tke paper had alluded to as a cail for —s 
the British colonies could never have with-| &7@Uon, raised, naturally enough, the question 
stood the shock, seeing that with all the ad- of si, stn by which it was thought—not 
vantages of protection, under the slave-system, | #2 OUF OWn oe but In tT lab a ro 
the day that enfranchised the negro disclosed comga te yes enn ~~ . h apes ye ~ 
almost generally a condition of insolvency | °° ‘ R ip ys ae E b ngnanet es sa 
among the proprietary body, which had exist- | "4 > vy r ain — mown er ot ome 
ed even in the palmy days now, by the enemies | CObS!Ste¢ Of men who were Kidnapped an 
of freedom adverted to.” taken on board ship in manacles, or who 
If we pass to St. Kitt’'sand British Guiana} Were put in manacles before they had been 
we also find an augmentation of production ;| ‘Weaty-four hours on board the vessel. That 
and even in Jamaica, where it has on the| ¥8S called free emigration. The paper, he 
whole diminished, the estates in actual work regretted, did not dwell upon the snbstitute 
are yielding much larger crops than at apy % the ne ag to ce ae nga arse 
time during Slavery. Diminished exports “e ee pes y trade ae e west -f rica, 
from the colony are the natural consequence w uch | a Oe constantly increasing tor years 
of the abandonment of estates already referred past, since the abolition of the greater por- 
to: but asithas been established that this tion of the trafic. He had Cvery reason to 
abandonment was the direct result of the state hope that the good sense of the Government 
of things during Slavery, none but the most —the French Government as well as other 
wilfully perverse can still continue to attribute ; Goverrments of the present day—would pat 
the facts to emancipation. an end to that speculation in men, for he co’ld 
On the comparative cost of free and slave- call it nothing else, which had been lately at- 
labor, facts might be adduced, in almost any tempted, but which he trusted had very gen- 
number, shewing that little difference of opin- erally failed. His lordship contended that the 
ion prevails as to the greater cheapness of the plunter with iree labor beige great sufferer by 
former. On this point, again, Governor the admission of the Spanish slave-grown su- 
Hincks furnishes some most important infor-| 88% Upon the same terms as regarded duty 
mation. ‘These are the conclusions at which | With our free-grown sugar. It was not the 
he arrives : natural increase of Cuban population, and 
“The fairest test, perhaps, of the compara- gos rey! yp ite of | aga 
tive cost of slave and free-labor, is to compare nga mee he eB n Se abe mea rm 
the wages paid to the free laborer with the! qgecan eoast Dich crete the eceniseen 
rate demanded by those who let out slaves to/ 44 pe undersold in i sikieiaal ies ka “nn 
hire. The owners ofslaves in Cuba are in the ‘natural stimulus which the Gp Pages Bmp 


_— rp them in gangs, and I = igives to production. It gave him very 
: e rate some years ago, when’! Safants 
8 ced Semel ed yee erases great satisfaction to state, that by a late 
sug . a0 price, Was - | communication that had been received from 
dollarsa month, which, allowing twenty-six |p, Livingstone, on the east coast of Af 
. sleaene ays 2.) J > cjxt es <t v2 i; ’ ° : " a ; ‘ : . 
working days, would be sixty-five cents a ¢ “tl rica, it appeared that there was every reason 
@ rate far exceeding the price of labor in any of| 4, suppose that a great supply of cotton—the 
the British . colonies * * * * * #/ Se ¥ 
I have been told that the average cost j article now so very much in demand, and 
a oe Se one Vas respecting which so considerable alarm lately 
Cuba, of maintaining a slave, is thirty dollars | prevailed, particularly at Manchester—tbere 
per annum ; and if so, there can be no doubt | aay robability that ‘i darned eneld 
that this, added to the interest on the value of | ™ supplie fou the cont of Africa. His 
> slave ‘on!) ir a KOS | aa : : ? 
the slave, would bring up the cost of labor Right Rev. friend, the Bishop of Oxford, had 
to a much higher price than that given for | been kind enough to communicate to bim 
free-labor in any of the British colonies. I} (Lord Brougham) a letter. which be hed just 
need ope ely remind _ that the cost per | received from Dr. Livingstone, from which two 
head of slay es must be calculated on the entire | things annecared. both hichiy satisfacto 
population of men, women, and children, Tb eat, at great veh aan Ath agnen a 
considerable per centage of which will furnish | by the natives of that coast against fr, erat 
no labor in return. 2 
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'guese Government for allowing the native} 


But however important this inquiry, and | princes to traffic in slaves. Those princes did 
however desirable to prove the superiority in; not join, of course, in the indignation : but 
every respect of free over slave-labor, it is one| the poor negroes, the people, frenerally and 
upon which we have no space to enter.—/ strongly joined in it; and Dr Livingstone and 
Nevertheless it would form a highly interest-| the men who were with him, being supposed 


Association to undertake. It may be ob-| found a very cold and even hostile reception ; 


‘when the men declared that they were not 
Portugdese, bat English, and enemies to the 
slave-trade; which the Portuguese had been 
to acertan degree justly charged with up- 
holding. Another fact was, that they found 
up the river, and on both sides, a most gener- 

easy, and economical cultivation of cotton, 
the soil and the climate appearing to be both 
singuimly cdepted to its production. No 
doubt whatever existed, that, with very little 
encouragement, and a very little addition to 
their means in point of machinery, cotton 





might be largely and profitably cultivated, and 


that the habits of the people were strongly in 
favor of it, the negroes having already largely 
—largely at least, according to their means— 
engaged in the aan see In recess o- 
lordship, who appeared very greatly moved, 
said, I unt sabes right Rev. friend Bish- 
op Wilberforce, without adding that this is a 
name which must ever awaken in my bosom 
emotions in which veneration, love, and affec- 
tion strive for the mastery; and itis most 
pleasing to me to be ableto say so in this 
town of Liverpool, when [I recollect that 
forty-six years ago, during the great contest of 
1812, one of the appeals that were made to 
the people by certain parties, favoring my ad- 
versaries, and united * against me upon that 
occasion, was the placarding of the words 
that I had used in the House of Commons the 
session before, declaring the slave-traflic to be 
not atrade, but a felony. That was held at 
the time to be a judicious and useful squib, as 
it were, against a candidate, that he had dared 
to lift his voice in the House of Commons as 

against that part, at least, of the trade 
of the borough of Liverpool I do not 
believe there is to be found in all the town of 
Liverpool one single individual at the present 

day who would promotesuch an attack and . 
use the topics connected with it. 


* Lord Brougham always asserted that nothing 
could be more unjust, than to sappose that Mr, 
Canting and Lis respectable supporters favored 
suchan attact, he having always been a most 
zealous abolitionist, and brought forward ‘a 
motion during Mr. Addington’s administration, 
hostile to the Government, and in favor of 
abolition, to which Mr. Addington was adverse. 


Ficnt witu Runaway Necroges.—Ten 
slaves ran away from the vicinity of Prunty- 
town, Va., last week. It is stated, says the 
Baltimore American, that the negroes were 
overtaken in Fayette County, Pa., where a des- 
perate fight took place, and the owrers and 
others pursuing were beaten back. Col. Arm- 
strong of the pursuing party was attacked by 
one of the negroes with a corn cleaver, and 
would have been killed but for the interference 
of one of his own servants, who stepped in to 
protect his master. Another of the pur- 
suing party was fiercely attacked and badly 
injured, while the negroes made their escape. 
The fight took place on what is known as the 
Bachelor Farm. A party of about twenty- 
five persons started in pursuit of the negroes, 
but nothing additicnal had been heard, at last 


en from either the pursuing or the pur- 
sued. | | 
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Unpercrounp.—A._ lady correspondent of 
The New Orleans Picayune utters this la- 
ment, touching the slaves : 

“I have reason for believing that the free 
negroesemployed on our finest steamers are 
nearly alltrained and paid to use their influence 





at times and in all convenient places, to pre- 


vail upon our servants to abscond. They meet 
them at Cairo, and from that point defy all ef- 
forts made to recapture. I lost a valuable man 
in this way, enticed away b7 the steward of 
the Diana—a negro who has been engaged in 
this way some years—and at this moment I 
have in my possession a card of his house in 
Chicago, where he receives his colored friends 
—they paying him well for his trouble, as a 
matter of course.” | 


- 


Elijah Prattis, acolored map, was tried at 
the last court at Dover, Delaware, for the 
crime Of having a gun in his possession, found 
guilty, and fined twenty dollars and costs of 








served, in conclasion, that emancipation has, but the joy of the people was indescribable 
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A Story of The Underground Railroad. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 


Sir: Take away from History its long ar- 
ray of names, of dates, and of places, and it 
would be so shorn of interest as to read like 
some fabulous legend. While the historian la- 
boriously searches out, and carefully sets up in 
their appropriate places, these finger-posts in 
the career of individuals and nations, it falls to 
me 9% carefally to conceal them from observa- 


cident might possibly occur with them, when. 


they should need the same forbearance they 
now practised. 


This murder left Katy a widow with two 
children, both girls, of ten and twelve years 
old. It also raised up in hera determined 
resolution to break away and be free, and 
hereupon the latent energy of her nature came 
into powerful action. She knew that money 
was indispensable, so she worked and toiled 
between tasks that her virtuous resistance 





tion. While he may immortalize names that | caused her master to increase in severity, and 
are real, 1 am compelled to glorify those only | by trafficking with the negroes around accu- 


which are fictitious. The dictates of a human 
necessity force me into a fai!se position. But 
upon the great controlling question of fact we 
occupy common ground. His precision may 
be greater, but his facts cannot be stronger. 
He deals with the dead past ; I chronicle the 
living, breathing present. If my story,. then, 
be lacking in everything deemed essential to 


legitimate history, do not cast it aside as un- | 


worthy of belief. Be generous, too, in your 
estimate of its meagreness, knowing the con- 
straint under which it is written. But the 
facts as stated, not only without enbellish- 


ment, but in some cases pruned of incidents, | 


sometimes romantic, sometimes shocking, lest 
their singularity might lead to dangerous 
identifications, are literally true. 

Some months ago, it matters not how 
many, there was living somewhere in Virginia 


a negro woman some fifty years of age, named | ; 
6 7 5 “upon, preparation was made, and a night se- 


Katy. She had been married according to 
the religious code of the South, by a cere- 
mony which pledged the twain to each other 
“ during their lives, unless otherwise unavoid- 
ably separated.” Katy was a virtuous woman, 
and, se long asher husband lived, was faithful 


to her marriage vow, notwithstanding that 


sore temptations to violate it, held out by her 
master, were many times set before her.— 
These temptations increased in fierceness as 
time rolled on, until resistance implicated her 
unhappy husband. Hewas goaded to mad- 
ness by the taunts, and jibes, and threats of 
his licentious master. But resistance seemed 
hopeless. Punishment he knew would foliow, 
yet he did resist, and forbid his cowardly 
owner to touch his wife. The wretch struck 
his poor chattel with a club, and the chartel 
instantly felled him to the earth. Preveniing 
the rape of his wife, according to the planta- 
tion decalogue, was “insolence,” but the most 
awful retribution must follow this energetic 
assertion of his manhood. He was taken in 
front of his own cabin, there his hands and 
feet were tied to four stakes driven into the 
ground for the purpose, and his naked body 
exposed to the lash. Fast and heavy the 


bloody thong descended wlth remorseless ener- . 


gy upon his quivering back. His wife and 
two children, shrieking with - horror from the 
spectacle of a husband and father tortured 
thus barbarously at his own door, fled weeping 
from the cabin. But the plantation despot 
drove them back, and compelled them to re- 
main within hearing. There they listened to 
the wild shrieks of an awful agony they were 
owerless to mitigate, until nature gave way. 
I'he strong man was crushed. Shrieks gave 
way to groans—his body ceased to quiver— 
its upper half was nothing but amass of 
bleeding rawness, cut into awful slashes, and 
most horrible to look at. His hands and feet 
were loosened, but he made no sign—the poor 
creature had been beaten insensible. He was 
flung, like a dead dog, into his little cabin— 
no bed, no couch, only the dirt floor to lie on. 
There, without physician, medicine, or nurse, 
he was left alone with his wife. But nursing, 
or medicine, or physician availed nothing now. 
He died before daybreak—literally whipped 
to death. ‘Though this was years and years 
ago, yet Katy even now weeps like a child 
when repeating the details of this fiendish out- 
rage. ‘I'he poor lacerated body was taken 
out and buried like a dog. ' Nothing was said 
on the plantation or in the neighborhood 
about this infernal deed—none but blacks had 
—— + they d 
f the neighboring planters heard of ; 
rudently made no inquiry. N xtrenn penn 
insolent, and must be punished, and a lik 





mulated a smallsum. But it took twenty 
years todo so! During this long night of 


darkness she had no human sympathy but her 
own unshaken determination to be free.— 
Meanwhile her two girls, grown large enough 
to be profitable as breeders, had been married 
to fellow-slaves on the same plantation. Each 
}had now three children. Katy saw with grief 





these new impediments to liberty springing up 
around her, but without the powers to prevent 
it. She felt that she could easily provide for 
her own safety in flight, but was 1esolved to 
leave neither child nor grandchild in bondage 
She saw, too, that those incumbrances were 
increasing in number, that her master was be- 
coming embarrassed in his finances, and that 
some of them must be sold to relieve him. It 


might be her own offspring who would thus be 
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public roads, even in the dark 
_be supposed their ciothes were soon worn to 


tatters by the thickets of briers through which 
are not remonstrate.— | their straight-forward journey led them. ‘The 


© ac- | always heard t 


taken. While they were united was therefore 
the time forthem to fly. The flight agreed 


lected. ‘They knew that dogs might be put 
on their trail. To prevent their feet depositing 
a scent which the dogs would recognize and fol- 
low, they filled their shues with a preparation 
which effectually throws them off. What this 
preparation is, it is not necessary to name. It 
is hard for a plantation slave to obtain it, not 
because of its cost, but because his isolation 
shuts him out from intercourse wit? che civill- 
zation where only it abounds. A knowledge 
of its virtues is part of the freemasonry of the 
plantation. I have taken the degrees and can- 
not violate my obligation. Of this family of 
two daughters, their husbands and six child- 
ren, Katy alone possessed a dollar. The rest 
were penniless and if money were to be need- 
ed, her scanty savings were their sole depen- 
dence. Preparations being all made, and the 
hour of departure almost come, one of Katy’s 
daughters suddenly gave out. She had always 
been fearful of failure and now her courage 
gave way. She refused to go. In this unex- 
pected dilemma the heroic mothe~ was calm 
and resolute, and allowed of no derangement 
in her plans. Her mind had evidently come 
to some unexplained conclusion. An hour be- 
fore midnight the whole party, one daughter 
alone excepted, took up their dangerous 
march. , 


I cannot undertake to give a tithe of the 
particulars ofthe perilous journey thus begun. 
But its incidents were most painful and excit- 
ing, while at times they were sadly discourag- 
ing. There were six young children to pro- 
vide for—some to carry, some even to nurse, 
and all to be | wow from crying or com- 
plaining aloud. Then food must be provided, 
for the stock they started with was soon ex- 
hausted. By daylight they concealed them- 
selves in swamps or thickets, sometimes lying 
a whole day in the water. By night they 
traveled, slowly, because they must move si- 
lently and with extreme caution. Twice they 
heard the distant baying of dogs, but not 
their master’s, though they were evidently in 


\chase of other. runaways. Once, when but 
| indifferently concealed within a swamp, render- 
ed nearly dry by along drouth, they could 
distinctly hear the tramping of horsemen and 
| their shouts to each other. These, so far as 
_ they knew, were all the perils they encountered. 


‘They may have been surrounded by dangers but 
were unconscious of them. As they shunned the 


north star was their only guide. Wherever 
that stood they hurried onward, for they had 


& 








est nights, it may | 





hat beneath it there was no sla»! 


very. Thesix children were terrible clogs to 
their progress. But their fathers were strong 
men, with singularly patient dispositions. The 
heroine of this expedition never falteced for a 
moment. Once fairly clear from her master’s 
plantation, her courage rose into assurance of 
success, and she performed prodigies of endar- 
ance. She forded creeks with a heavy child 
on her shoulder, and;swam broad rivers, sup- 
porting with one hand the same laborious bur- 
den. Her mind was so intensely excited that 
she slept but little, and ate even lesa. Every 
faculty was strung to its highest tension. As 
she was the leader of the troop into the wild- 
erness, so she was the life and soul of it . 
through all its tortuous wanderings. 


How long they starved and shivered on this 
journey Katy is unable to tell. She thinks it 
must have been four weeks. At the end of 
that period,as nearas can be judged, and 
some three hours after nightfall, while quietly 
tramping over a ploughed field, they were 
brought suddenly to a halt by a high and sub- 
stantially built fence. While examining how it 
was best to be got over, the figure of a man 
unexpectedly revealed itselftothem. He had 
been standing against the fence when they 
came up—had heard andseen them, but they 
had not seen him. Fear took ion of 
them for the moment, and they huddled round 
poor Katy. The young children, also, began 
tocry. No wonder: it wasthe first white 
man they had seen since they fled from their 
master’s. “ Who are you ?” the man shouted. 
But the fugitives made noreply. One of them, 
dropping a child from his shouldeis, and pass- 
ing over to his wife, put himself in a posture 
for defence, with a short, heavy club, which 
he quickly drew from the belt by which it was 
suspended behind him. The stranger again 
called out: “Are you looking for friends ?” 
To this Katy quickly answered: “Oh! yes, 
master, for God’s sake help us!” Instantly he 
opened the door of adark lantern which he 
carried in his hand, and the full flash from a 
brilliant burner fell directly. on the fugitives.— 
Dazzled by the glare, they covered their eyes, 
and, while thus half-blinded by the sudden il- 
luminaton, he came close up to them. He 
comprehended the case in aninstant. “ Be 
quiet, and don’t be afraid,” he said, “you are 
now among friends, and I will take care of 
you. Come with me.” 


The fugitives were in Pennsylvania! They 
had struck the first station on the Under- 
ground Railroad, and this man was the resi- 
dent agent ! ¢ | 


He closed his lantern and led the way to- 
ward a light which for the first time they pow 
saw gleamiug over the fields a mile ahead — 
It was the ayent’s residence. When they 
reached it, be led them to a barn near hy, un- 
locked the door and directed them to lie 
down on a wide-spread haymow, where the 
hay had evidently been prepared more for 
sleeping purposes than for feeding cattle.— 
Here he asked themin the kindest manner 
ifany of them were hungry: Katy tells me 
now that the soft, kind and pitying voices of 
this good man fell upon her heart with an 
overwhelming tenderness that melted her into 
tears. All doubts of her having got amon 
friends instead of enemies were now removed, 
and she gave way toa burst of thankfulness 
and of weeping, confessing that none but the 


children of the party had eaten anyth'»g for 
‘two days! Their protector told them to re- 


main perfectly quiet, not to answer any person 
but himself, should they be spoken to from > 
the outside, and he would shortly return with 
provision for them. Oh what acontrast it 
was! the first kind wordfrom a white man 
that any of them heard for years! le pass- 
ed out of the door, locked it behind him, and 
inbalf an hour ret»rned, bearing a large 
bucket of hot milk, with bread, meat and 
warm potatoes. His wife came with warm 
water ip which to wash the children’s feet, 
which she knew by former experience would 
be found torn and blistered by hard travel, 
and ointment in which to wrap them up for 
the night. These famished creatures devour- 
ed the providential supply of food with eager 
thankfulness. How littie can we who hear 
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this narrative realize their true’ condition— 
two days without eating! The gratefal 
meal over, they threw themselves down to 
sleep—tired, sore and emaciated—and, for 
the first time in many nights, were able to 
dismiss all fear bf either bloodhound or of man. 


This agent of the Underground kad sons 


. and daughters, grown up menand women.— 


It might possibly interest you to know how 
manr. You might even like to know their 
ages, and even whether bis house was built 
of wood, of brick, or of stone. Others would 
undoubtedly like to know his name, and ex- 
actly where his farm wag located. I donbt 
not, all their names have been written by the 


recording angel in a volume into whose im- | 


mortal pages no human eye will ever pene- 
trate. ‘There let them be hidden until the 
Angel of the Resurrection reads them out 
through that awful tramp, whose electrifying 
tones shall wake up the dead of the nations from 
their long forgottor graves. Let his farm, his 
house and his Joeation remain in the same holy 
and p*aceful obscurity that encompassed them 
when the torn and jaded fugitive first heard 
his hailing sign inthe midnight air. I am 
shut out from names, and dates, and places.— 
Oh! that I dared go into these! Oh! that I 
dared enlarge on incidents that send the blood 
rushing througb my pulse as I write, which 
would kindle up in sympathetic hearts, under 
whose notice this meagre parrative may chance 
to fall, emotions of grief, entbusiasm and de- 
testation, akin to the divine essence which is 


- measurably implanted in the heart of every 


man. [ut where eloquence would be natural 
and inevitable, it would be wholly out of 
place. No finger posts on this great highway 
to emancipation must be set up. It is already 
hemmed in by perils, many in number and 
hazardous inthe extreme. No obstructions 
must be thrown across. the rails, no grato- 
itous tickets must be issued, no foolish posters 
stuck up at the corners. 


All the following day the fugitives lay snug 
inthe haymow. The women and children 
were literally in rags. Some had cuts in 
their feet; and grievous bruises and scratches 
on their limbs. Butin all these particulars 
the agent had not been taken by surprise.— 
His daughters clothed them anew, and dis- 
posed of their plantation rags so effectually 
that they will never be heard of again. The 
oil and wine of the good Samaritan flowed 
freely and gratefully. So much for the good 
deeds of the wife and daughters. That night 
the sons, with fleet horses, performed their 
part in this romance of freedom. What de- 
lays they met with—when, how, or where—it 
matters not to state. But God favored the 
fugitives, and they entered Philadelphia.— 
Here, though their progress encountered no 
interruption, yet mine is sadly impeded.— 
Thongh to'them the future was and still is all 
brightness, yet to the patient reader it must 
be all darkness. I have taken the degrees, 
and cannot disclose the countersign. 


But the remarkable incident of the stor: 
reinains to be told. The widowed Katy was 
famors as a cook. She immediately hired 
out in a hotel, and, wheo she bad saved three 
months’ wages, quit her place and set off on 
her return to Virginia, determined to save 
that daughter whose sudden timidity had 
caused her to refuse joining in the general 
fligkt. "Mis bold woman had formed this 
very determination when she first discovered 
her daughter's intention to remain on the 
plantation. Her mind came to the conclu. 
sion icstantly that, if they all succeeded in get- 
ting on, she would return into the lion’s den 
and rescue herchild. Her mind being thus 
made up on the spot, the subject became ar 
outside issue, and occasioned no embarrass- 
ment to the original plan. On this return 
journey she traveled alone. Llaving no chil- 
dren to embarrass her, and buta single care 
upon her thoughts, she pushed forward with 
elastic heart and step, and, after numerous 
hardships and dangers, found herself in a dense 
thicket on her master’s plantation. Here she 
quickly revealed? her presence to her fellow- 
slaves. They were confounded by her bardi- 


hood, and listened with eager attention to the 


story of her dangers, her successes, and her 
explanation of what she had in view. They 
selated to her how exasperated her master 
had been on discovering that ten of bis chat- 
tels had gonc off in a body ; that when pur- 


suit had been found anavailing, her poor timid 


daughter had been subjected toe repeated tor- 
ture to compel a disclosure of the plot; that 
from this cruelty shc was even tben scarcely 
recovered ; that inthe interval the master 
had died, and that bis negroes were all soon 
to be sold at‘auction. With her usnal quick- 
ness of purpose, Katy resolved to be off im 
mediately. The negroes brought the daugh- 
ter to her the same night. No reproaches 
passed from mother to child—the pust she 


had forgottere—evcrything, to her, was in the 


future. As there was nothing about which 
to debate, and as the wardrobe ofa slave is 
always on his back, they were ready to start 
on theinstant. Long before midnight they 
began their flight. Two stalwart .egro men 





—- 


glowing with aspirations for liberty, accom. 
pained them. It was lucky for all that they 
did. The Jaughter, still weak and sore from 
her terrible punistiments, broke down on the 
way. ‘They carried her whenever she was un- 
able to walk, and heroically bore her over 
creek, and swamp, and river. 


That sentinel, divinely stationed in the 
heavens, as wellto guide tae mariner over 
midnight waters as tolead the fugitive from 
bondage throngh a more desolate solitude on 
land—the North Star—=still shone before them, 
still proved their guide. The extraordinary 
sagacity of Katy was shown through the joar- 
ney. Her memory was such as shé was able 
to recognize the features ofthe slavery-blast-| 
ed region through which she passed, so that 
she followed very nearly the same route she 
had taken on the first stampede.. How direct 
or circuitous it might be, she knew not.— 
But twice it had proved a path of safety, and 
might be found so again. “ayyomeategy as 
it may seem, this remarkable woman found 
her way a second time to the Samaritan who 
kept the haymow on the Underground road. 
She marched bravely up to the farm house in 
a blinding tempest,of rain, at midnight. <A 
light was streaming from an upper window 
showing that some one of the family was 
about. While the others sheltered themselves 
under the lee of the building, she knocked 
timidly at the door. It was opened by the 
good man of the house. He beckoned her in, 
having immediately recognized her, and mo- 
tioned her to a chair which stood in the hall. 
Here she sat down. No persons were visi- 
ble below, but overhead she heard voices, and 
footsteps, and sobbing. ‘There was sore sick- 
ness and griefin that house. The daughter 
who, on a former occasion, had washed her 
grandchildren’s feet, anointed them and bound 
them up, was dying. With faltering accents 
the father told the dripping fugitive the story 
of his child’s sickness and approaching disso- 





Intion, as he piloted her and her companicns 

, the well-remembered haymow. Batin his 
vwn grief he did not forget theirs. Dry 
clothiag, warm food anc safe shelter were all 
extended to them as aforetime. The good 
man’s daughter died at daybreak. But that 
night the sons were far on their way with the 
fugitives tothe next station. They reached 
their journey’s end in safety. 


Here let me conclude by challenging the 
annals of human daring to produce an instance 
of heroism more lofty than this. I have pur- 
posely suppressed some horrors, but have ad- 
ded no embelishment to enhance the interest 
of the narrative. All the leading facts are 
scrupulously true. Some others, so interest- 
ing as to add materially to the romance of the 
narrative, I have been compelled reluctantly 
to suppress. ‘There are wayfaring men even 
in the slave region who have soft hearts and 
open hands. They will unquestionably re- 
ceive the divine reward. Their cup of cold 
water to the fainting fugitive will not be for- 
gotten in the great day of account. But it is 
impossible to write on topice of this discrip- 
tion without danger of identification, when 





miuute particulars are described with literal 
accuracy. Friends of Freedom! be rot dis-, 





heartened. Already the horizon grows ruddy. 
with the advancing dawn of Liberty to the 
oppressed. SILex. 
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Convicted for Killing a Slave Fourteen 
Years Ago, 


The once celebrated and long-protracted 
case of the State of AJabama agt. Francis 
J. Cobia, for whipping a slave to death, was 
at length decided about two weeks since in the 
Circuit Court (of Henry County at Enfala. 

More than fourteen years ago, in February, 
1844, in Barbour County, John, a slave of 
Dr. Alexander P. Crawford, was most brutally 
whi to death. The prisoner, who was 
then Dr. Crawford’s overseer, being immediately 
after the whipping, and while John was yet 
alive, charged with it and threatened with a 
prosecution, fled from the neighborhood — 
em ar = : was yee by Mr. Thom—" 
as Cargile inthe City of Montgomery, passin 
under the name of Boyd ak te se 
hack to Barbour County, the Grand Jury at 
the Spring Term, 1846, found a true bill 
against him for murder. The venue was soon 
changed to Henry County, where the prisoner 
had formerly lived, and where he had some 
relatives and many friends, and a trial being 
had at the Spring term of 1849, before the 
Hon. Samuel Chapman, he was found guilty 
of murder, and sentenced to the Penitentiary 
for ten years—the Jury, bowever, omitting in 
their verdict to ascertain the degree of the 
murder. On account of this omission the 
judgment was reversed by the Supreme Court, 
and the prisoner remanded for another trial.— 
Various continuances were had sometimes at 
the instance of the State, and sometimes at 
that of the prisoner. 

In the meantime the defendant, having ob: 
tained bail, married in a respectable family, 
and had several children. The protracted 
ordeal through which he had passed, the in- 
terest felt in the family to whose fate he had 
singularly linked his own, and the influence of 
a prudent and correct deportment on his part, 
excited a sympathy in his behalf so strong as 
apparently to set at defiance, and, in the opin- 
ion of everybody, to put a conviction out of 
the question. 

The inevitable hour at length, however, 
rolled around, and the trial commenced. The 
drawing of the Jury consumed a day anda 
half. So many had a fixed opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, that onl 
five were selected out of the original hundred, 
and the other seven were obtained from an ad- 
ditional eighty who had to be summoned. : 


The testimony was brief. Dr. Crawford, 
the main wituess for the State, and who testi- 
fied on the first trial, having died years ago, 
proof of his evidence was given by one of the 
jurors who sat upon the former trial. The 
defense offered no testimony but the good 
character of the prisoner and the bad charac- 
ter of the negro. 

The Jury, about 4 o’clock, Saturday even- 
ing, having retired, and deliberated about three 
hours and a half, returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter in the first degree, with a unanimous 
recommendation of the prisoner to mercy. 


So intense was the feeling, and so high the 
excitement manifested by the people, that the 
Judge, whenthe Jury came in, and before 
the verdict was announced, declared from the 
bench that he would rigidly punish any man 
who might hiss or applaud. 


-- a 
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Napo.eon B. Van Turt.—This young ras- 
cal, who is under an indictment in Ontario Co. 
for kidnapping a colored man. from Geneva 
and selling him asa slave at the South, and 
@ suort time since disappeared, leaving his hat 
and coat on the banks of a stream, with shot 
aod dagger holes in them, to carry the impres- 
sion that he was murdered, has been recaptured. 








The Ontario Messenger says he was f. 
in New Jersey last week. He was er 





— = ge of Sheriff Swift last Mon- 
ay,and now finds an asylum in stone 
building which the county ios. vided for 
such wanderers. His father will hardly go 
bail for him again, we should think. : 

















- abroad, and have forgotten to be either gen- 


| have become themselves cruel task-masters. 














minded men, and true lovers of 


"be greatly increased, as they will find nearly 
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‘How the Case Stands. 


whether they be free, or in bondage. I know! 


—~ _ — ———— -— | 


feel that you have sn honest, manly, true- 


calialiiets ‘the difficulties they must encounter, but sure- hearted abhorrence of slavery and oppression 


To the Editor of The Nation. . 


ly these cannot be offered as excuses for such | everywhere, whether at home or abroad. 


Dear Str—One of the most unpleasant du-, derelictions from principle as_ most of them true to your own convictions of duty ; re- 


ties of my life has been the task of exposing) 
to my country-men the shorteomings of Jrish- | 
men in America, in relation to slavery in that: 
land, which, taking into consideration the | 
age we live in, and the high professions of re-| 
ligion and of liberty made by that people, is, 
the most dishonoring system of human bond- 
age that ever existed on earth ; and which, in 


- one feature of its criminality, exceeds in hide-| 


ousness all that has ever gone before it, in’ 
Pagan or Christian times. 1 allude to the 
practice of breeding hnman beings for market, 
which is deliberately pursued, and with cir-, 
cumstances so revolting, so disgusting, and so 
indelicate, that I dare not attempt to bring it. 
under the notice of your readers in all its 
horrid details, which would shock their feel-| 
ings and be deemed incredible by many. Yet) 
such is the system which many Irish born men. 
in America sustain, and sustain willingly, and | 
in some cases glory in their shame. Better, | 
far better it were for the honor of our country, | 
that no Irishman had ever become a resident 
of the United States of America ; for there, 
instead of manfully—and in consistency with 
ail their home feelings and ancient predilec- 
tions—taking sides withthe oppressed, they 
have ranged themselves under the black and 
bloody banner of the oppressor. There are 
some—many I hope—noble exceptions to the 
general rule ofconduct pursued by Irishmen 
in America. Seven centuries ago, [rishmen 
declared Slavery to be asin in the sight of 
Heaven, and a foul crime against man, and 
they nobly abolished it for ever. During tiat 
long interval of time which has since passed, 
Irishmen at home—to their everlasting honor 
be it spoken—have had their hands clean of 
that foul stain. Some of them have gone 


erous or just. They join the oppressors of the 
colored man, and they rival the slaveholder in 
his contempt of beings who ought to share all 
their pity and all their sympathy, for they were 
oppressed in their native land ; they sought 
for more freedom elsewhere, and, like the 
slave enstrusted with a brief authority. they 


You have, my dear sir,in your earnestness 
to save Irishmen from reproach, endeavored to 
find an excuse for their conduct; but your 
own sense of justice, of truth, and of honorable 
consistency, has caused you to fail in exonerat- 
ing them from their crimes against humanity, 
and their wrong to Ireland, because of the ill 
name they have brought on the land of their 
birth, by their desertion from the ranks of 
freedom in the country of their adoption. If 
I needed any proof or evidence in sustainment 
of the charge, which, you truly say, I have ofl- 
ten made against Irishmen in America, I 
shouid find itin your article, in The Nation 
of 9th instant. You admit that they join the 
Democratic papty ; and that is virtually an 
admission of all I have ever stated on this 
painful subject ; for it is not denied that that 
party are the open supporters ofslavery. All 
their influence is:thrown, not alone for its sus- 
tainment Where it exists, but for its extension 
to other States. This party are the well 
known despisers and haters of the colored race. 
I do not hence infer that the Republican party 
stand in any very superior position in this _re- 
spect. Unfortunately, there are too few in 
America who deal equal justice to their color- 
ed brethren. 


] have nothing to do with the feelings of 
political parties in America. My object is, to 
save Irishmen from pollution. 1 fear that isa 
hopeless task as regards the majority of them 
who go to residein America, for there they 
are surrounded with such bad influences as 
make it all but impossible that they should 
maintain their integrity. They go out there 
to make a living ; if they be honest, high- 


—_— a liberty, t 
difficulties of their position in that ty a 


all the white persons they come in contact with 
much prejudiced against the colored race, | 








gain a livelihood, as they had at home ; and 


'very sentiment which has succeeded go _ terri- 


—— 


stand justly charged with. But at home, let 
us strive to instil into the hearts of our peo- 
ple, a manly uprightness of character ; a true, 
and honest love of liberty ; and such virtuous 
convictions of duty, as may cause them to 
feel in their inmost souls a detestation of sla-| 
very, and a determination to give it no coun- 
tenance or support. | 

In truth, Irishmen ought not to go to’ 
the United States ; they can have no free- 
dom there. Itis true, they may-get lands) 








and living there; many of them do; but! 


many Others have as hard a struggle there, to. 
all have to encounter that blighting pro-sla- 


bly with numbers of them, in destroying all 
true love of liberty in their souls, and has made 
too many of them the ready abettors of slavery, 
and all its enormities. 

I am glad you have tak@n up this question ; 
and although you and I hdndle it differently, 
yet, as you make it equally appareut, that at 
home in this dear old land jof ours, we hate 
slavery with a cordial hatred, some blush may 
be brought to the cheeks of Irishmen in 
America, who have brought shame on father- 
land, by their unfaithfulness to  principle— 
Doubtless, some gre found true, and many, 
very many of them are honest and _ noble- 
hearted, but too many, alas! are found want- 
ing. 

I do not accuse the Irish in America of 
any “ vizious proclivity,” any inhate love of 
slavery. I believe they left their home with 
far different feelings; but they have given a 
too ready adherence to wrong ; they have not 
spoken boldly for the right. 


I did not feel under any necessity to answer 
Mr. Park’s challenge, in the way you refer to, 
for every Irishman residing in a slave state 
necessarily renders himself liable to my charge. 
He assists in keeping his fellow-men in 
bondage,and in reducing them to that condition 

Soldiers are, I suppose, bound by their oath 
to obey their orders, if it can be truly said | 
that any man ts bound to do wrong, which I 
cannot admit. The original error lies in be- 
coming a soldier, and taking any such oath as 
you refer to. By this device, tyrants every- 
where have contrived to repress liberty. cf 
you refer to the ronduct of the Irish militia 
in Boston, who carried Anthony Burns (1, 
think it was) backinto the hell of slavery, 
their conduct was infamous, and not, as I 
have understood, necessitated on their part by 
the rules of their service ; butI am not cer- 
tain on this point. | 

I believe you are in error as to the feelings 
of all political parties in America—at any rate, 
I see them ina different light. They pretty 
nearly alike dislike England; and I don't 
think any of them care astraw about Ireland. 
Contempt for us istheir general sentiment, 
and I regret deeply that we owe this feeling to 
the conduct of our own people, who have so 
generally been false to their own convictions. 
An Irishman who is not the foe of slavery 
must be despised. 

My intercourse with Americans has been 
confined to the thorough, the true-hearted 
anti-slavery party ; and I never in a-single in- 
stancemet one of them who did not sym- 
pathize with the misgovernment of Irishmen 








at home. I believe this to be the hearty feel- 
ing of every genuine anti-slavery man and wo- 
man in America. | 

If Irishmen have any vengeful feelings 
against England, I think it a wrong feeling.—- 
1 would not even a.. them to hate the slave- 
holder, or to do him any wrong; the utmost 
length I would go is, to beg of them to have 
no fellowship with him, while he continues in 
his iniquity. 

To my country-men at home, I would say, 
be bold and firm and uncompromising in your 
lov> of liberty ; abate not one jot in your de- 
termination to secure its blessings for your- 
selvesand your children for ever; and let 





every friend you have in America know and 

















spect yourselves, and the world will honor and 
respect you. I havelived and labcred long 
among and with you, and my great desire now, 
in the decline ol life, is, to see my country- 
men striving after every virtue which can dig- 
nify aud ennoble our nature—I am, my dear 
sir, yours respectfully, James HavGurTon. 
5° Eccles st., 12th October, 1858. . 
a 2 


Slave Laws of Maryland. 











Not more than one-fortieth part of the in- 
habitants of Maryland are at ail interested in 
slave property, and slavery exists there in a 
milder form than in any of the States south of 
Mason and Dixon's line. Yet some idea of the 
beneficent effects of the peculiar institution 
can be formed from the taws which remain in 
full force and virtue upon her statute books. — 
By the act of 175i, chapter 15, section 7, it is 
neacted : 


“ Whereas, Many negroes and other slaves 
absent themselves trom their master’s service, 
and run out into the woods, and there remain, 
killing and destroying of hogs and cattle be-. 
longing unto the people of this province, if 
that such negro or negroes, or other slaves so 
ontlying as aforesaid, shall refuse to surrender 
themselves, making resistance against such 
persons as pursue to apprehend and take them, 
being thereunto legally empowered, it shall be 
lawful to, and for such pursuers, upon such re- 
sistance made, to shoot, kill-and destroy such 
negro or negroes or other slave ag afore- 
said.” 


By the act of 1751, chap. 14, sec. 9, per- 
sons so killing any slave are indemnified from 
prosecution ; and the slave so killed is to be 
valued, and the value paid to the owner by 
the State. This thing of shooting unruly ne- 
groes must be rare sport, and the idea of being 
paid a good round sum for the game no doubt 
adds zest tothe amusement. Dead white men 
are generally considered rather poor stock : 
but it seems that in Maryland a dead negro 
isn’t to be sneezed ft. The act of 1809, chap, 
238, sec. 21, provides : 

“If any slave or servant be convicted of 
any crime the punishment whereof may be 
death or confinement in the penitentiary, the 
Court before whom such condemnation and 
conviction shall take place shall immediately 
thereafter proceed to value such slave, or the 
time of such servant, and enter the same in 
their proceedings, andsuch value shall be as- 
sessed and collected with the county assess- 
ment, and paid to the owner of such slave or. 
servant.” 


“A further supplement to the Act entitled an 
Act relating to Fiee Negroes and Slaves : 
“Sec. 1. Beit enacted by the General As- 

sembly of Maryland, That, after the passage 

of this act, it shall be deemed a high offence 
against the supremacy of this State for any 
person knowingly to circulate, or in any way~ 
knowingly assist in circulating, among the in- 
habitants thereof any pictorial representation, 
or any pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or other 
paper, printed or written, of any inflammatory 
character, having a tendency to create discon- 
tent among, and stir up to insurrection, the 
people of color of this State ; and that every 
person that shall be duly convicted of this of- 
fence shall be guilty of a felony, and shall be 
sentenced to undergo a confinement in the 
penitentiary of this State, fora period of time 
not less than ten nor more than twenty years 
from the time of sentence pronounced on such 
offender. | 

“Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That hereafter 
it shall not be lawful for any citizen of this 

State knowingly to make, print, or engrave, or 

aid in making, printing, or engraving, within 

this State, any pictorial representation, or to 
write or print, or to aid in the writing or print- 
ing, any pampblet, newspaper, handbill, or 
other paper of an inflammatory character, and 
having a tendency to excite discontent or stir 
up insurrection among the people of color of 
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this State, or of either of the other States or The other bill, intended as acounterpart to 
Territories of the United States, or knowingly | the first, graciously concedes to that part of 


to carry or send, or _to aid in the carrying or 
sending, the same for circulation among the 
inhabitants of either of the other States or 
Territories of the United States; and any 
person so Offending shall be guilty of a felony, 
and shall, on conviction, be sentenced to con- 
finement iu the penitentiary of this State, for 
@ period not less thaa ten nor more than twen- 
ty years from the time of sentence pronounced 
on such person.”"—Lauws of Maryland, 1835, 
chap. 325. 

This is the act under which, some eight 
years ago, The Blue Hen’s Chicken, a paper 
published at Wilmington, was indicted in 
Cecil County ; and also under which Green, 
the colored Methodist preacher, was convicted, 
some eighteen months ago, in Dorchester 
County, and sentenced to ten years in the 
penitentiary for having in his possession a 
copy of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” ‘The slave- 
holders on the Eastern Shore of, Maryland, 
however, think these laws do not afford them 
protection enough, and have called a Conven- 
tion, to meetin a few weeks, to devise some 
more effectual means for preventing “the 
bloody Avbolitionists” from enticing their 
property away. The press of a country or 
State generally uttersthe sentiments of the 
community ; and as there is not a newspaper 
in the State which objects to this proposed 
Convention, or ever publishes a line in con- 
demnation of these iniquitous laws, itis to be 
presumed the inhabitants of Maryland fancy 
themselves living under the most liberal, as 
well as most perfect, system of laws ever fram- 
ed.— 7'ribune. 
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Civilization in North Carolina. 








Two bills are before the Legislature of 
North Carolina, now in session, introduced by | 
Co}. Llumpbrey of Onslow at the request, as 
we are told, of many of his constituents, and 
also of many ‘citizeus of other portions of the 
State. These bills are worthy of attention, as 
belonging to the history of the malignant and 
dastardly persecution of the free colored peo. 











striking a feature in that new development of 
Civilization in progress in those States, and of 
which the institution of Slavery is made the 
basis and corner-stope. 

The first of these bills provides that if any 
free person of color shall immigrate into the 
Stute—that is to say, shall come into it from 
another State—it shall be the duty of the 
sheriff, or any constable of the county into 
which he shall come, to arrest him, bring him 
before the Chairman of the Court of Pleas 
and (Juarter Sessions, who shall demand of 
him a bond, in the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, to be signed by himself and some ap- 
proved citizen of the State, conditioned for his 
immediate removal. Should he be unable to 
give this bond, he shall be committed to the 
public jail, with an order to the Sheriff to ex- 
pose him to public sale to the highest bidder 
at the court-house door of his county, after 
giving four weeks’ notice of the sale; the 
purchaser to execise over him ol the rights of 
ownership for one year. In the course of that 
year he may still give the bend above men- 
tioned if he can, to take effect at the expira- 
tion of his year of servitude ; but, in case he 
fails to do go, he is to be returned to the Sher- 
iff} who, after six weeks’ notice, is to proceed 
to sell him as aslave for life, the money aris- 

rom such sale to be appropriated to the 
beBetit of the Common Schools of the county. 
The bill then proceeds to provide that two 
years shall be allowed to all the free persons 
of coler now in the State to remove there- 
from, failing to do which they shall be forth 
with arrested and proceeded against, as js 
above provided in the case of emigrants. To 
bring any free person of color within the 
State ina vessel or otherwise, or to induce, 
aid or assist any free person of color to come 
within the limits of the State, is made a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine of from five 
bundred to five thousand dollars; but cooks 
or dther hands employed on board vessels are 
excepted from this provision. 

















the free colored population above the age of 
fourteen the privilege of becoming slaves by 
the choice of their own masters, with the fur- 
ther additional privilege of not being subject 
to forced sales for any debt incurred by or 
judgment rendered against the chosen master 
prior to the period of enslavement. The 
mothers of children under the age of fourteen 
sre to have a similar privilege of selecting 
masters for their children. Ifthe mother be 
dead, the same power is to be exercised in 
their behalf by their “next friend” —— 
The author of this bill seems to anticipate 
that the choice of masters under it might be 
rather nominal than real,and accordingly he 
has taken some pains to guard against “ fraud 
or collusion.” ‘The person desirous to select 
an owner is to set forth his wish and the name 
of his selected owner in a petition to the 
Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, which, 
after four weeks’ public notice of such petition, 
by posting the same at the door of the court- 
house, is to summon before it the petitioner, 
and the person designated as master; end if, 
after a fullexamination (the County Solicitor 
being present and acting as advocate for 


the petitioner, for which he is to receive’ 


a fee of $10—the same fee allowed by 
the fugitive slave law,) the Court shall 
be satisfied that there is no fraud or collusion 
between the parties, that the proposed master 
is a person of good repute, and that there is 
no reason to the contrary, it shall have_ power 
to make a decree vesting in the person so 
chosen as master the property and ownership 


of the petitioner, the same as if said petition- 


er had been borax a stave to the master so 
chosen. 

‘The two acts taken together give to the free 
colored population of North Carolina the 
choice of removing out of the State within two 


' years, of choosing an owner for themselves, or 


of being sold at public auction for the benefit of 
common schools—WV. Y. T'ribune. 
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REDEEMED FROM Siavery.—We find the 
following in reference to Dr. Jenkins, a color- 


ed man who formerly resided in Rochester, 
from the Hamilton, C. W., Z'imes: 


On the Brock Road, in West Flamboroe, 
lives a colored map, Dr. John Jenkins, who, 
in his early life, was a slave in Virginia.— 
Twenty-four years ago he made his escape, 
leaving two daughters in bondage. He re- 
sided in Rochester sixteen years, and in 1851 
he removed into this country, where he is now 
settled. le prospered in his undertakings, 
and it became the darling wish of his heart to 
redeem his daughters from Slavery ; but for 
eighteen long years he could obtain no tidings 
of them. At length, in 1853, he succeeded in 
communicatiug with his brother, from whom 
he learned that they were separated, and that 
the eldest had been carried Sonth. Two 
years passed before he could get any fartner 
information ; in 1855, hearing that his young- 
est daughter was in Richmond, Va, he gave 
a man fifty dollars to fetch her away; but he 
never saw the man or his money again. Next 
year he found that the name of his daughter’s 
owner was Allen Y. Stokes, and he wrote to 
him to enquire whether he would sell her, and 
for what price. Mr. Stokes demanded $850; 
the father paid the money, and in 1857, his 
daughter and her husband (a free man) arriv- 
ed in this country. ‘This year, Dr. Jenkins 
discovered that his eldest daughter was in 
Florida, owned by Ex-Gov. R. K. Call, and 
he wrote to him to offer to purchase her free- 
dom. Mr. Call rep'ied that he would sell 
her to no one but her father, as she was the 
most valuable house servantthat he owned, 
and for her fuithfalness in his business since 
she had been in his possession, he would let 
her father bave her for $400, and make her a 
present of $50. Wer father remitted the 
money at once, and had the happiness of meet- 
ing her at the Hamilton Railroad Station on 
the 4th ot November. These facts need no 
comment. It wouldbe vain to endeavor tu 


| express a tithe ofthe feelings which their per- 


usal must excite in every generous breast. 
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W orps low SympatHy From Aproap.-—The 






vy. Dr. Crorts, England. It shows 
t a Doctor of Divinity views the 
ations of slavery and negro hate 
in America. We thank Dr. Crorrs for the 
assurance of his sympathy, and hope often to 


. 


receive his earnest words in behalt of our 
enslaved people. 


“Though not acquainted with your bodily 
presence, I have long known you through the 
medium of your exceilent paper, and from the 
representations of our mutual friead, Miss Grif- 
tiths. The struggle in which you are engaged 
for the benefit of the colored portion of ovr 
race, has long had my heartfelt sympathy ; and 
both my tongue and pen have been employed 
in their behalt on both sides of the Atlantic — 
Having spent twelve years in Canada, I am well 
acquainted with the beavy disabilities which lie 
on the colored people in the States; but as 
surely as Gon 1s, they will be removed. The 
Israelites long endured the cruel bondage of the 
Pharaohs ; but at iength Ged arose in his might 
and majesty, and came down to their help, and 
speedily delivered them to the utter confusion 
and ruin of their cruel tormentors. What 
means God will ultimately use to liberate our 
brethren who are in bonds, we know not; but 
this we are well assured of, that the circulation 
of knowledge concerning the truelties of slave- 
holders, and the miseries of the slaves, is one 
great means of awakening the sympathies, ar- 
cusing the energies, and calling forth the pray-. 
ers and gifts of God's people, in all lands, on be- 
half of the down-trodden children of Africa.— 
Go on in your glorious work’of pleading the 
claims of the slave, and we will do all we can to 
help you on this side the Atlantic.” 


Toe Late Hon. Wititiam Jay.—In the 
will of this eminent man, after some special be- 
quests of family relics and a few legacies 
to his grand children, occurs the following. 

*“I bequeath to my son one thousand dollars 
in trust, to be applied by him at his djscretion 
in promoting the safety and comfort of fugitive 
slaves.”’ 

This bequest is probably the first of the 
kind in this country, and being in defiance of 
the act of Congress commonly called the Fugi- 
tive Slave law, but which has been declared 
unconstitutional and void by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, may excite some re- 
mark. : 

It is, however, in perfect accordance with 
the principles and practice of Judge Jay, as 
exhibited during his life. Ina paper written 
a few years since that was widely copied at the 
time of its appearance, entitled “Ancient and 
Modern Poljticans, in which he drew a parallel 
between the politicians of Babylon in the time 
of Daniel, andthe Whigs and Democrats who 
were for pronouncing the Fugitive act a “final- 
ity,” he said ; 

“Remember, that Daniel’s defiance of the 
King’s decree was intentionally public. We 
owe it to the religion we profess and to the 
Master we serve, to let our hatred and defi- 
ance of this law be unreserved and unquestion- 
ed. * * If need be, let us go to prison rather 
than outrage the obligations of humanity and 
the precepts of the Redeemer.”"—JVew York 
Tribune. dee 

——_—_——_- --e2e —————— 
The foliowing figures show the number cf 


slaves connected with the different churches in 
the South : 


Methodist Chureh, South coe eteseesesees 900,000 
Methodist, North, in Va. and Maryland 15,000 
Missionary and Hard Shell Baptists....175,000 
Old Schoo] Presbyterians. eeeseersece 12,000 
New School Presbyterians,supposed.... 6,000 
Cumberland Presbyterians. eseeeee sees 20,000 
Protestant Episeopalians....+s-e+seees 7,000 
Campbellites, or Christian Church.... 10,000 
All other sects combined ceces eeeeseeees 20,000 








Total colored membership South....460,000 


-— -_ 
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The Richwnond Enquirer says that fourteen 
negroes were recently gold for cash, at Leesburg, 
N. C., fur the aggregate sam of $10,600. Two 
of them were children not six months old, and 
two were permanently diseased. A little girl 








veight years old brought $1,013, and one at seven 
| and another five years of age pushed these fig- 


| ures. 
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HISTORY OF TIE AMISPAD CASE. 
Letter from Mr. Lewis Tappan. 


To the Editors of the Evening Post : 
For the information of members * the present 
ngress, many of whom were not Ccoaversant 
a the A ings in the case of the Africans 
of the Spanish peony APO will you in- 
rt the followin ticulars : 
tL. Fifty-four Scently imported negroes, held 
as slaves in Havana, were purchased there by 
two Spaniards, Messrs Ruizand Montez, and 
shipped on board the schooner El Amistad to 
Principe, about one huodred leagues distant, on 
the Island of Cuba. 

2. After being out four days the negroes rose 
in the night, killed the captain and cook, placed 
Montez, who had been a sea captain, at the 
helm, requiring him to steer the ship to Africa, 
and confined Ruiz below. 

3. Montez steered eastwardly in the daytime, 
because the negroes could tell his courses by the 
sun, but put the vessel about in the night. They 
boxed about some days in the Bahawa channel, 
and at length came near the coast of the United 
States. 

4. In August, 1839, the Amistad was near the 
shore at Culloden Point, on the east end of 
Long Island, where a part of the crew came on 








shore for wa‘er and fresh provisions, for which | 


they paid liberally. 

5. On the 26th August, the vessel was espied 
by Capt. Gedeny, U. 8. N., in command of the 
brig Washington, employed on the Coast Sur- 
vey, who despatched an officer to board her.— 
Montez and Ruiz announced themeelves as owr.- 
ets of the — and claimed Capt. Gedney's 
protection. He took possession, and carried the 
schooner into the port of New London. 

6. The jadge of the United States District 
Court (Judson) and the United States Marshal 
were sent for by express. A hurried examina- 
tion was held on board the Washington at which 
the two Spaniards and the cabin boy Antonio, a 
creole negro, were examined On vath as to the 
facts in the case. : 4 

7. No person appeared on behalf the Africans; 
the judge had no communication with them; but 
after the examination, the adults remaining alive, 
thirty-eight in number, were committed for trial 
for “ marder on the high seas."’ The cabin-boy, 
Antonio, and four children, three girls and one 
boy, native Africans, were committed as witnes- 
ses. The whole were then transferred to the jail 
at New Haven. Montez and Ruiz went at large. 

8. A few of the friends of freedom met in the 
city of New York, and appointed S. S. Jocelyn, 
Joshua Leavitt and Lewis Tappan, a Committee 
to secure donations, employ counsel and act oth- 
erwise as circumstances might require. 

9. The Committee immediateiy announced 
their appointment, appealed to the public for 
funds, employed as counsel ‘Seth P. Staples, Ro- 
ger S. Baldwin, and Theodore Sedgwick, Es- 
quires, and, after repeated enquires, found an in- 
terpreter,—a native African—who was able to 
converse with some of the prisoners. 

10. On request of the Commuitieeat New York, 
Rey. Lennard Bacon, Rev. H. G. Ludlow, aad 
Amos Townsend, Jr., of New Haven, congeented 
to act as a Committee to take measures for giving 
intellectual and religious intruction to those be- 
nighted pagans. 

11. The prisoners were taken to Hartford,Sep- 
tember, 1839, where Judge Thompson, of x 
Circuit Court, charged the Grand Jury that ‘‘the 


“Court had no jurisdiction of the offence—if it 


was an offence—committed on board a Spanish 
vessel on the high seas.’”’ He, however, denied 
the motion for the discharge of the Africans, and 
leftithe matter in litigation in the District Court 


subject to appeal. 

12 The District Judge directed an enquiry to 

rtain where the seizure was made, déc., &c., 

and the prisoners were remanded to the jail at 
New Haven, Afterwards the court found in aub- 
stance, that these Africans, when seized, were in 
the condition of ireemen ; that they were born 
free ; that they had been kidnapped in their na- 
tive country, and forcibly and uolawfully trans- 
: to Cuba; and they were wrongfully and 
frauduleatly put on board of the schooner Ami- 
stad by Ruiz and Montez ; that after acheiving 
their own deliverance 
the State of New York, by the laws of which 
they were free; and that while here they were 
illegally seized bY Lieut. Gedney, and brought 
into the district of Connecticut. The Court de- 
creed that the Africans should be delivered to 
the Executive, to be sent back to Africa. : 

13. The Attorney of the United States, on be- 
half of the United States, entered an a peal, 
“claiming in pursuance of a demand ie p- 
-on them by the minister of the Queen ot Spain,” 
&c. 






sought an asylum in | J 


(14. The case was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States by Hon. R. 8S. Bald 
winand Hon. John Quincy Adams. The court 
did not sustain the appeal, and the A/ricans 
were, therefore, left ia charge of the commiitee, 
who sent them to their native land with a mis- 
sionary. | 

15. Mr. Adams, in a speech made to the House 
of Representatives. March 2, 1S47,and published 
ia the National Intelligencer, stated: That the 
Spanish minister bad never demanded the ne- 
groes as slaves, but as freemen, as they had been 
declared to be by the Supreme Court, and that 
they should be delivered up as assassins ; that if 
they had been delivered up they would have 
been executed at Havana.in which case all claim. 
uf Ruiz and Montez to them must have been for- 


pretense for the Spanish demand of indemnity ; 
that such a total perversion of the whole subject, 
as made by the Spanish minister and the Secre- 
tary of State, had never been witnessed ; that 
the demand, if successful, would be a perfect 
robbery committed on the people of the United 
States; that neither their slaveholders, nor the 
Spanish government on their behalf. had any 
claims to the money asked for whatever, and he 
prayed God to forbid that any claims should 
ever be allowed by Congress which rested on 
such a false foundation. 

16 Messrs. Editors, I refer your readers also 
to thespeech of Mr. Adams, published after the 
adjournment of Congress in 1844, which he in- 
tended to deliver in the House; and to the speech 
of Hoo. J. R Giddings, delivered ia the House 
of Representatives, April 18, 1844, and conclude 
by «xpressing an earnest desire that the friends 
of freedom and justice in Congress will resist 
the attempt, frequently ineffectually made, and 
now renewed, to offer a sacrifice at the Moloch 
of American slavery at an expense of $50,000, 
to be taken from an almost — treasury. 

EWIs TAPPAN. 
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Woman AND SLAVERY.—Among savage and 
barbarous tribes, where mere physical Might 
is the rule of Right, woman is degraded to a 
beast of burden, and made the drudge of the 
stronger sex. In proportion as she becomes 
free, and ber rights are respected, humanity 
rises in the scale of civilization, refinement and 
progress. Wherever woman is degraded, man 
is degraded aiso; the nearer woman attains 
ber true rank, the more society is elevated, im- 
proved and humanized. 

The most revolting feature in chattel Sla- 
very is the dcegradation of woman. lt allies 
the community where it is allowed, to savage. 
ism and barbarism, and even makes it, in some 
respects, more degraded. It not only makes 
woman a chattel, a beast of burden; but it 
sinks her to a lower deptb. | 

She may become a mother, but not a wife. 
There is in Slavery no real SS 
shadow, the mockery of wedlock. hat 
passes under the name of marriage, is but a 
sort of concubinage, which exists not at the 
will of the parties, but at the will, the whim, 
caprice, or interest of another. 

The children of the slave woman are not 
hers, or their father’s, but the property, like 
calves and colts, of the owner of the mother. 
Jf her children are daughters, they and their 
children are all chattels, and the offspring of 
all their female descendants, not the third and 
fourth generations only, but the end of time.— 
Free South. 
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It “ touched us nearly’’ when we witnessed 
the great grief of Rev. Abram Pryne, of Mce- 
Grawville, on the train between Adams and 
Watertown, last Saturday. Mr. P. was engaged 
in perusing the Herald, when his news-seeking 
eye fell apoa a paragraph which caused him to 
start wildly up from his seat, and with stream- 
ing eyes and faltering voice, inquired of us when 
the next train went south. “Nine o’clock this 
evening,’ was the reply. “Not till nine o’- 
clock? My God! Not before that? I have 
just read in this paper that my oldest hoy was 





drowned last Monday—dead a week, and I now 
first hear of it!’ And the father wept aloud in 
his agony. Mr. Pryne was to speak at Wasb- 
ington Hall, Watertown, Sunday evening, and 
of course the audience was disappointed, but 
not without cause.—[ Utica Herald. 
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The crew of the slaver Echo have been re- 
manded to awaittbe action of the Grand Jury, 





| the J udges having decided that the lawof 1 
is constitutional, 


feited ; that there was not even the shadow of a 


| Anti-Opium Association. 


This Association is organized for the prr- 
pose of calling public attention to the demor- 
alizing effect of the traffic in Opium ; to the 
extensive cultivation of this pernicious drug 
in the province of ; and to its contra- 
band introdaction into China, under the sane- 
tion, and for the pecuniary advantage of the 
British Indian governmest, in direct contra- 
vention of the lawa of the Chinese empire, 
and of our own treaty with the Chinese at the 
close of the first war, in 1842. 
| The authority in India heving, by the re- 
cent enactment, been vested ih the Crown, the 
Association seeks to induce Government to 

rohibit the production of Opium in the Presi- 
i of Bengal, in the same way as it is al- 
ready prohibited in the Presidencies of Bom- 
bay and Madras ; and, further, to prohibit its 
transit through the British Territory from the 
Independent States of India to the Chinese 
Empire. | 

With a view to accomplish this object, the 
Anti-Opium Association deems it necessary to 
diffuse correct information on every branch of 
the subject by means of printed addresses, 
widely- distributed, and of public meetings 
held throughout the country, at which peti- 
tions to both Houses of Parliament, or a me- 
morial to the Queen of England, and to the 
Government, embodying these views, will be 
subwitted for approbation and signature. 

In carrying out the objects of the <Anti- 
Opium Association with the energy essential 
to success, considerable expense must un- 
avoidably be incurred in traveling, printing, 
postage, advertising, the hire of rooms, &c.— 

n order to meet these and other incidental 
charges, the Association earnestly solicits Jib- 
eral contributions, which may be paid to the 
Treasurer, R. N. Fowuer, 60, Cornhill, Glas- 
gow, Scotland; or to Josern Srurae, of 
Birmingham,England,or to any member of the 
Committee. 

A list of subscriptions, and a statement of 
receipts and disbursements, will shortly be 
printed and circulated umong subscribers. 

The following donations have been already 
offered : 

George Thomas............ £20 00 

Robert Charleton........... 10 10 
R. D, Alexander............ 5 
William Janson............ 20 
Josiah Brown..... Fico anes 10 
R. BM. FowPecccaccacecsee & 
G. 8. Gibson.............. 10 
H.: Dickenson.............. 
Joseph Sturge. ............. 
Charles Sturge............. 
Edward Smith. ............ 
Samuel Gurney, M.P....... 
H. E. Gurney eee. e608 o@ee ee 
J. E. Howard... sees seceees 
J.T. Harrisscee coos secccces 
W. Harvey..ce..csvccevece 
W. Allen .ccoccccccccce coos 
John Giles..... esecsesevess 
Joseph Tuckecr.....see ‘see. 

OFFICERS. 


Treasurer and Chairman—R. N. Fowler. 
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Vice-Chairman —William Janson. 
Secretary —Edward Newman. 
COMMITTEE, 

William Allen, Wm. Harvey, Mayor of 

Robert Alsop, Salford, 

T. B. Barker, Minister, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 

Joseph Barrett, J. E. Howard, 

Josiah Brown, Dr. Julius Jeffrey, 

| J. F. Burgess, Dr. M‘Kerrow, 
Mojor Butts, Edward Marsh, 


Sam Copestake, J. Horn Payne, 
rom ne* opper, Henry Pease, M.P., 
Edward Hack Darton, —— Ray, Minister, 


Francis Fox, Thomas Reynolds, 
William Fowler, Henry Richard, 
Edmund ry. E. G. hy ee M.P., 
Clarence E. Fry, ose urge, - 3 
John ‘Giles, 7 wi iam Tait, M.A., of 


Charles Gilpin, M.P., Rugby, 
Samuel Seamens M.P., oe iel Tregelles, 


H. E. Gurney, a Tucker. 


Courier says that a party of ten 
Ot eo from Keatucky, reached that 
city recently, via the Lake Shore road, from 
some point in Pennsylvania, where they had 
been staying a few days, and were sent across 











| the river to Fort Erie during the day. 





